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HARROWING SEASON {OR MARTIANS 


SN’T it sad that we cannot extend a pipe line from 

the Owens river district to the planet Mars, whose 
inhabitants, so the imaginative astronomers tell us, 
are dying of thirst? Whether to sympathize with the 
unfortunate Martians or applaud the acumen of the 
stargazers in discovering the deplorable condition of 
our neighbors is harrowing. Neighbors, because Mars 
is the first planetary port of call outside our own 
earth, in the solar system. True, it is 141,500,000 miles 
distant from the sun, as compared ‘with our own 
93,000,000 miles, but what are a few million miles among 
astronomers of a certain type? The fact that even with 
the largest telescope Mars shows a surface about the 
size of a half dollar does not embarrass the Sunday 
supplement feature story makers in ladling out scientific 
data. Our studious friend over at Flagstaff, Arizona, 
for instance, has carefully mapped off Mars, including 
its wonderful system of canals; these conduits, alas, are 
emptying, hence the call for sympathy. But there 1s 
another impoverished Mars, nearer home, that occupies 
so much of our thought at this time that the Martians 
with an unsatisfied thirst will have to give way. With 
total war loans of the belligerent powers of nearly 
twenty billion dollars, and as much more likely to be 
required to finance the war, poverty and debt of an 
overwhelming nature threaten to swamp the contend- 
ing nations. Yes, we are truly sorry for the poor thirsty 
Martians, but sorrier still for the victims of Mars on 
this planet. 


JOHNSON’S UNPRECEDENTED POSITION 


UST why the Progressive remnant should be so 

cocksure that Justice Hughes will bow to the ex- 
pressed desire of the Republican leaders and the Re- 
publican-Progressives to name him as their 1916 can- 
didate for the presidency is not apparent. Justice 
Hughes says, positively, that he will not desert the 
supreme bench, his heart’s choice, to sail upon the un- 
certain sea of a political nomination. He does not 
want to be President; he does want to remain in the 
judiciary; please leave him alone. But no; the Pro- 
gressives refuse to accept this as final. “They have con- 
cluded that Hughes is the sole hope of their party 
gaining power through affiliation with the once-despised 
Republicans. They admit that if a reactionary—like 
Weeks—is nominated, it is all off with them and that 
Wilson will be more than likely to get the bulk of the 
Progressive vote. But their first choice 1s Hughes. 
With the New Yorker heading the ticket and that 
young Lochinvar of the Pacific coast, Hiram W. john- 
son, named as his running mate, they see certain vic- 
tory looming ahead for the party—a party chastened 
and disciplined since its shocking experience of 1912 
aud meekly expressing its determination to sin no 
more—as at Chicago. But in case the reactionaries 
climb into the saddle in next year’s convention and a 
reactionary candidate is foisted upon the party then 
look out for squalls! The Progressives will decline to 
affiliate; they will then turn to Woodrow Wilson and, 
if he is amenable to reason, their political idol, Hiram 
Johnson, will be the magical partner to land Calveorinia 
and the middle west in the Democratic column! We 
violate no confidences in declaring that such a ticket 
would be more than acceptable to the Democrats of 
this state. It would prove a certain winner, and as 
that is the chief desideratum no protests would be 
voiced. What a curious state of affairs! Here is a 
man, practically without a party, who 1s persona grata 
with both the two chief political parties and equally 


acceptable to either as its vice-presidential candidate, 
because of the undoubted strength he will lend to the 
ticket carrying his name. It is an unprecedented situa- 
tion, having no parallel in American politics. 





ADMONITIONS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION 
HAN Supcrior Judge William M. Conley of Ma- 
dera, there does not exist in the state a member oi 

the judiciary who has a better knowledge of human 
nature. His rulings and his decisions tinye and again 
have attested to the truth of this asseveration. As a 
divorce judge he has had wide experience, Los Angeles, 
on occasions, having invited the sapient jurist to come 
hither to sit in judgment in particularly involved cases. 
Out of the wealth of his experience he has evolved a 
set of rules on “How to be Happy Though not Di- 
vorced.” They are few in number, only half a dozen, 
but they comprehend much. A goodbye kiss from the 
husband in the morning and a cordial greeting on re- 
turning at night. Minifying of shortcomings by cither 
and mutual pride in the accomplishments of both are 
recommended. Wives are admonished not to “rag” 
and “nag” their overlords, and the latter are advised 
to forego telling that dismal yarn about “lodge night” 
when a poker party is the objective; such fairy stories 
are an insult to modern woman’s intelligence. The 
adage about familiarity breeding contempt is cited and 
married folks are cautioned to take it to heart. These 
brief suggestions comprise the extent of the Conley- 
isms. They may be regarded as fundamentals which, 
if heeded, will insure a happy marital existence. Our 
compliments to the esteemed judge. May his credo be 
hung in every divorce court in the state and a copy of 
his rules be handed to every litigant as he or she en- 
ters or leaves the court room. Who knows? The 
pondering of such may effect a marked diminution of 
cases on the divorce calendar. 


FANTASTIC “MENACES” AND HARD FACTS 


IRST of the week came Senator Chamberlain’s 

“warning” to prepare to repel boarders, 1. ¢., the 
British and Japanese acting in concert, and then fol- 
lowed the alarum of Senator Phelan pitched in a simi- 
lar key, save that the Briton was eliminated as a black 
bogie. Of course, the sole purpose is to have Uncle 
Sam deflect part of the millions he is to spend in war- 
ships and submarines to this coast. We have no ob- 
jections, if the program of “preparedness ism@to be 
jammed through congress, but let us get our share of 
the plunder through no false pretenses. When Senator 
Phelan says, for instance, that the “people” of California 
are convinced that the Japanese menace” to their 
state is a serious one and that the situation is daily 
becoming more acute, he is either deplorably prejudiced 
or else he has listened to a few anti-Asiatic professionals 
in San Francisco and imagined that he heard the voice 
of the entire state. The “menace” exists largely in the 
perfervid imagination of the Japanophohbists on the 
Pacific coast, aided and stimulated by the munitions 
manufacturers and steel plate philanthropists of the 
country. As for Senator Chamberlain’s silly speech it 
is too ridiculous 10 be combated seriously. To declare 
as he does that the Pacihe coast is under constant 
threat of aggression from Great Britain and Japan act- 
ing together is to have no conception of British stan- 
dards, of the deep regard Great Britain entertains for 
America and of the undoubted desire of-the Emperor 
of Japan to foster the friendliest relations between his 
country and the United States. Persistently and 
brutally the effort is pursued to arraign Japan as an 
insidious foe of America, waiting only the right moment 
to pounce upon this coast sud although no shred of 
fact exists to warrant such a conclusion the malign 
work continues. Japan is a proud nation. It has an 
informal agreement with the United States whereby 
immigration to this country, of laborers directly from 
Japan, as well as migration of Japanese from Hawaii, 
Canada and Mexico is prohibited. Japan has kept its 
word “like a gentleman” in the eight years of this 
pledge, yet the unfair and unwarranted agitation against 
the Japanese is maintained until now we find two 
United States senators carrying on the propaganda. 
Let the official reports of the United States commis- 
sioner general of immigration prove how much of a 
“menace” the influx of Japanese has become: From 
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1861 to 1914 the total number of Japanese immigrants 
reaching these shores was 100,858 as against 26,997,500 
of the total number of aliens landing here. In the 
first four years of the present decade (1911-14) the 
Japanese immigrants numbered 24,873, as compared 
with 4,131,000 of other foreigners entering Anierica. 
What folly to say this small percentage constitutes a 
menace! Even adding to the above figures 25,000, to 
cover the extent of the migration from Hawaii after 
its annexation and before the enforcement of the gen- 
tleman’s agreement of 1907, it is manifest that Jap- 
anese immigration has formed but an insignificant por- 
tion of general immigration. But the Japanophobists 
pay little altention to statistics. Conimon sense is not 
their long suit. Reverting to the question of spending 
miliions on munitions of war, to be “prepared”, for the 
“menace’—-from where?—we repeat what we have said 
in these columns before, that with all Europe locked 
in a throttling embrace from which the contestants 
must perforce emerge more dead than alive, the need 
for increasing our armament at this time is not logi- 
cally apparent. We unreservedly agree with lord 
Rosebery that nothing more disheartening has ap- 
peared since the war began than the announcement 
that the United States is about to embark upon the 
building of a huge armada—'the one great country 
left in the world free from the hideous, bloody burden 
of war.’ Instead of joining with the cripples of 
kurope in a campaign for international disarmament 
we are to take a course that can only lead to a con- 
tinuation of the present folly and the imposition of 
still greater burdens on the oppressed taxpayers of the 
Old World. The New World, superbly isolated at it is, 
ought to set a better example. 


TRUTH ABOUT SEAMEN’S ACT 


ATOT only on the Pacific coast but elsewhere in the 
4‘ United States is deep interest taken in the cor- 
respondence between Mr. Julius Kruttschnitt, president 
of the Pacific Mail Company, and Secretary William C. 
Redfield of the department of commerce, as to the 
impelling reasons for the recent disposal of the Racine 
Mail ships. In his defense of the much-discussed Sea- 
men’s law the secretary of commerce made the mistake 
of quoting what purports to have been a dinner table 
observation made by Mr. R. P. Schwerin two years 
ago, wherein he is said to have stated that the Pacific 
Mail would go out of business because of the Panama 
Canal act. Mr. Schwerin, doubtless, did traverse the 
situation at the San Francisco banquet table, but his 
conversation with Secretary Wilson of the department 
of labor, the previous January, and quoted by Mr. Red- 
field in his letter to Mr. Kruttschnitt, indicates that Mr. 
Schwerin’s remarks applied to the Panama coast line 
alone. The secretary of commerce, however, in his 
effort to prove that the Seamen’s law had worked no 
maleficent effect on American shipping asserts that 
Mr. Schwerin admitted that the provisions of the canal 
act would force his company to sell all its ships. It 
is an impotent conclusion, judged by the preceding 
testimony noted and the circumstances set forth so 
succinctly by Mr. Kruttschnitt, who makes it plain 
that while the canal act would have driven Pacific Mail 
out of the New York-San Francisco service, it was not 
a factor in the transfer of ownership of the two other 
lines. ‘hat the language clause in the Seamen’s act, 
together with several more “unreasonable and onerous 
provisions,” compelled the company to retire from the 
trans-Pacific shipping business, is Mr. Kruttschnitt’s 
emphatic declaration, and a letter from him to Presi- 
dent Wilson dated July 6, 1914, in which he recited 
what would inevitably result from the passage of the 
bill, bears out this statement. Additional support to 
the Kruttschnitt position is found in the fact that the 
trans-Pacific shipping business, after a number of un- 
remunerative seasons had, in the last year, become 
profitable, owing to changed conditions, hence it is 
unreasonable to believe the lines would have been 
abandoned at this bettering stage save for a com- 
pelling reason which, asserts Mr. Kruttschinitt, is the 
Seamen’s act. More corroborative proof is offered in 
the fact that Mr. Robert Dollar and Mr. James J. Hill, 
neither of whom operated boats through the Panama 
canal, consequently could not have been affected there- 
by, have withdrawn their ships from the Pacific, giv- 
ing as the reason the noxious clauses in the Seamen’s 
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law. Mr. Redheld seems to realize the embarrassing 
if not prohibitive effects of the language clause, which 
denies the employment of alien labor, and suggests that 
the protestants might have waited to see how he would 
construe that provision of the act. To which Mr. 
Kruttschnitt spiritedly replies that the law not only 
speaks for itself but the intent of the legislators, and 
framers of the bill, as their testimony reveals, was to 
rid American boats of alien seamen. Altogether, Mr. 
Kruttschnitt has the better of the argument and it is 
more and more apparent to students of the situation 
that in a weil-meant effort to aid American seamen the 
far-reaching effects of the act were not fully considered 
by the proponents of the new law. As applied to the 
coastwise trade alone, which does not meet foreign 
competition, the Seamen’s act, while curtailing the 
profits of the business, would not have been prohibi- 
tive on American shipping. But in the trans-Pacific 
trade, with the sharp rivalry between American and 
Oriental lines, it was inevitable that the onerous provi- 
sions of the law would militate against successful com- 
petition and rather than make the attempt the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company sold its ships on the Pacific 
and retired from the service. We are frank to say 
that we rather questioned the good faith of this pro- 
cedure at first, but have been convinced, after a careful 
study of the law, that no other course was open, if the 
provisions of the act were faithfully observed—save to 
continue business at a heavy financial loss. That the 
Pacific Mail was able to dispose of its ships to good 
advantage was a circumstance due wholly to the acci- 
dent of war. It is a sad muddle. The law in several 
notable instances, conflicts with our treaties with for- 
eign nations and is non-workable. If enforced only 
mishap and ill-fortune to the victimized sailors can 
accrue. Mr. Furuseth is a well-meaning, sincere man, 
but he waded out beyond his depth in attempting to 
help American seamen by placing unwatranted burdens 
upon the shipping interests that must meet foreign 
competition, He should have limited the scope of the 
bill to the coastwise shipping and have been content 
with that substantial victory. 





LAST CURTAIN ON TALENTED ACTOR 

WENTY-FIVE years ago New York ereeted cold- 

ly the advent of Mr. E. S. Willard, the talented 
english actor, who at that time first essayed to gain 
the approval of American audiences. He had better 
success in Chicago where, in “John Needham’'s Double,” 
the late Mr. Joseph Hatton’s monologuistic creation, he 
won distinct approval which was augmented when the 
distinguished actor portrayed Professor Goodwillie in 
the “Professor’s Love Story.” Undoubtedly, hundreds 
of readers of The Graphic will recall the dear old fig- 
ure so wonderfully created by Mr. Willard and now 
to learn that he is dead will cause more than a passing 
Bepnen, Out here, on the Pacifie coast, many may have 
missed the paragraph announcing the actor’s demise, 
with the mind turned European-ward on affairs so 
much more disturbing. To us he was a vivid per- 
sonality, a friend of long standing, as was also the 
late Mr. Joseph Hatton, whose daughter Bessie, played 
in Mr. Willard’s company. How the years flit by! 
He is the third Willard to go within twenty-four 
months, all personal friends, yet in nowise related. 


GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


itu week's city election was remarkable for the 

= unprecedented iack of interest, which caused a coin- 
plete reversal of form in the running cf the candidates 
for the board of supervisors from their periormaiices at 
the primary. Barely half of the registered vote was 
polled. Emmet Hayden who headed the poll at the 
primary lost 14,000 votes and came in seventh. Of the 
nine candidates endorsed by the Municipal Conference, 
seven of whom were in the first nine places at the prim- 
ary, only three eventually won places on the board. 
John C. Kortick, Mayor Rolph’s personal appointee, 
who was only seventeenth in the primary, secured 
fourth place in the general election with 17,000 more 
votes than were previously cast for him. While this 
was a personal victory for the mayor, the defeat of most 
of the nominees of the Municipal Conference makes it 
doubtful if he will have a working majority on the 
board. The most earnest advocate of the primary sys- 
tem must find it difficult to demonstrate that the will 
of the people was more surely voiced at this most re- 
cent example of the double-barreled system. Registrar 
Zemansky has made a comparative table, showing the 
decline of the vote in each assembly district from tiat 
of the primary election. An average of only 69 per cent 
of the vote cast at the primary was recorded at the 
general clection. 

President C. C. Moore of the P. P. I. E. has ad- 
dressed an open letter to the public urging that the clos- 
ing day of the Exposition, December 4, be made as suc- 
cessiul a celebration as that of San Francisco Day. “Let 
the Exposition,” he writes, “pass into history with 
cheers, and not with tears, for who can Say tied la 
fornia has not fully met its responsibility? The ver- 
dict has been given.” As an impressive feature of the 
celebration there will be a night spectacle of pageantry 
and a parade of illuminated floats showing the industrial 
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and commercial life of the city. It is hoped that the 
attendance ciosing day will surpass the record of San 
trancisco Day—350,000. 

Baron Shibusawa, who is reputed to be the richest 
nan in Japan, had barely landed here last week’ when 
the Examiner published an interview with him in wiuch 
Hee Wis Tepicceited to unemm a very tetchy’ imood come 
cerning California’s attitude to his countrymen. Subse- 
yuentily, the Examiner presented to him a briet cate- 
chism) which the baron decided politely to ignore. A 
member of his party has explained that “the baron was 
extremely surprised to see in print an interview with 
hiunseli—-whlen no interview whatever had been given.” 
Shibusawa’s visit, it is expiained, has nothing to do with 
any imternational question except that of Sunday 
schools. He is on his way to Vhiladeiplia and Vitts- 
burg to confer with Heinz and Wanamaker regarding 
the international convention of Sunday school teachers 
{to Be eid in Tokio. 

Nevertheless, Shibusawa’s alleged remarks have 
caused considerable flurry, even inciting Senator Phelan 
to indulge in some sarcasm at the baron’s expense: “I 
notice,” says the senator, “that a Japanese visitor, Baron 
Shibusawa, 1s here for the purpose, among other things, 
of informing the American people on the so-called Jan- 
anese question.” Mr. Phelan emphatically maintains 
that California and the United States are justitied in 
their attitude toward the Japanese. But it is not so easy 
to justify the Hearstian attitude toward the innocent 
Japanese financier, intent only on the international co- 
operation of Sunday schoois. 


With football in the air last week, it is mournful to 
realize that the rival actiivties of the universities of 
Caliiornia and Stanford were confined to a debating 
contest. It was the twenty-second annual debate, aud 
the victorious Stanford team maintained that govern- 
ment regulation of railroads has failed and that, there- 
fore, the only alternative is government ownership. For 
the first time in the history of these contests a co-ed 
had a place on the California team,—Miss Carrie Tes- 
sin of Napa, a freshman and a member of Alpha Delta 
Ii Sorority. Untfortuntely, however, Miss Tessin was 
only chosen an alternate, and as there were no casual- 
ties in the debate, her eloquence remained under a 
bushel. 


Charles S. Fee, passenger traffic manager of the 
Southern Pacific, has just recturned {roin a visit to the 
principal cities of thirty-two states, and is in optimistic 
mood over the improving business conditions through- 
out the country. ‘““Lhere is no boom present or in sight, 
so far as 1 could judge,” says Fee, “but the general 
opinion seems to be that the worst is over and an up- 
ward turn fairly on the way.” He thinks that the Cali- 
fornia expcsitions have taught casterners much about 
this state that they never surmised before and that re- 
sults will be seen soon in increased travel in this direc- 
tion by both tourists and homeseekers. 

*K 1% of 

Feeble attempts to revive the lottery industry have 
been drastically treated by the police iudges who for 
the first time have imposed jail sentences upon vendors 
of lottery tickets. 

KOKO 

Chinese still have difficulty in conforming with the 
etiquette of American courts of justice. A Chinaman in 
taking the oath in Judge Dooling’s court instead of 
raising his right hand thought it more impressive to 
slide down in his chair and raise his right leg high in 
the air. He was the son of a Riverside merchant and 
had been held at Angel Island since last March. Judge 
Dooling allowed him to use his leg on the way to Riv- 
erside. 

sam’ Ffrancisee, Nov. i/. fem sa 
De Mortuis 
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In shuifling off this mortal coil 

His own hand chose the shortest route, 
No more for him the corn and oil 

Or women that men talk about; 

Of life he lay the sparkless foil 

Like to a lamp, blown sudden out. 


And yet I knew him when his face 
Dark—handsome, moved in strength along; 
But still you hear them say the race 

The swift shall win not, nor the strong; 
And then he moved, and changed his place 
Was his, or whose, the right or wrong? 


The virile genius of his pen 

Drew living marvels to the gaze. 
For he was not like common men 
The kitchen-midden of the days, 
But as a star, that shines again 
Night after night in Heavenly ways. 


And aye his lips to music rose 

As buds will swell at touch of spring, 
He had a sweet voice, too, God knows! 
With pathos somewhere quivering 
Deep in its tone; as memory goes 
Again I seem to hear him sing. 


5O, Uma toved a sparklitie Glass: 
Mayhap he found some beckoning sign 
Where bead by bead the bubbles pass 
Up from the depths of amber wine; 
Yet sooth she is a mocking lass 

The gay hand-maiden of the vine. 


So much we read of good and bad 

Writ down upon this mortal scroll, 

"Tis hard to judge; but this man had 

Some vision of a distant goal; 

And, (staking all things) sane or mad 

Launched into flight his restless soul. 
—ERNEST McGAFFEY 
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UCH newspaper comment of an adverse nature 
has been directed toward Stewart Edward White 


because of his story “The Gray Dawn,” which deals 
with the San Francisco of the middle 50’s. It is de- 
served in part, but in the main Mr. White’s attempt to 
reproduce conditions as they existed in that most 
tempestuous period of the northern city’s history is 
well-achieved. The chief objection to the story is its 
episodic construction. It lacks continuity of interest. 
But this is not a review of “The Gray Dawn.” I was 
fortunate enough to find a second copy this week of 
that rare book “The Annals of San Francisco,’ which 
the fire of 1906 has rendered so scarce, and a rereading 
of it easily suggests the source whence Mr. White ob- 
tained the data for his novel. In reviewing the “Life 
and Adventures of Captain Wakeman,” I referred to 
his activities in connection with the work of the Vigi- 
lance Committee and their corroboration in the “An- 
nals.” White undoubtedly had access to this valuable 
history and his use of the celebrated “Peter Smith” 
sales of city property has been ingeniously turned to 
the advantage of the young Baltimorean, Keith, who 
figures as Smith’s legal adviser and part beneficiary in 
the deal. Whether or not Jcein McHenry, Smith’s 
actual counsel in the transactions, is the original of 
Keith is best known to Mr. White. 

In the story, considerable professional prestige is 
allowed to revert to Keith for his acumen in foreseeing 
the legalization of the land sales, which were forced 
through to satisfy Smith’s claims on the municipality, 
but according to the Annals much bitter and angry feel- 
ing existed in the city respecting the Peter Smith titles. 
It is admitted that San Francisco, in the decisions ren- 
dering valid the sheriff’s sales, lost its best and most val- 
uable property. It is not charged that Smith’s methods 
were illegal. To the contrary, as the Annals states: “So 
far as Smith is concerned, it was his undoubted right 
to make his claims against the city effectual if he 
legally could. At the same time it may just be 
mentioned, as a fact, that public indignation was strong- 
ly excited against his independent and seek-my-own- 
good-style of action.” In White’s sta:v Keith is found 
planning the ways and means to prevent undue values 
being placed on the municipal holdings at the sales. 
The general public, as well as the city commissioners 
of the funded debt, believed the sales were invalid and 
that the titles obtained from them would be worthless. 
This resulted in few bidders appearing and the prop- 
arty was “cold for a song” to a few daring speculators. 
It was as the deus ex machina of this spoliation of the 
city that Keith gained his foothold among the legal 
lights of the San Francisco of the 50’s. 

One of the most picturesque events in connection 
with the early history of San Francisco, and all too 
briefly touched upon in the Annals, was the filibuster- 
ing expedition of William Walker into Lower Califor- 
mia. Following the “battle” of La Paz in whiehetre 
entire army of forty-six men was engaged, Walker at 
once leaped from a San Francisco lawyer’s standing 
into the high position of president of the Republic of 
Lower California with the temporary capital at En- 
senada, about a hundred miles south of San Diego. 
Reetriuits were enlisted at San Francisco for the few 
republic and volunteers were eager to get to the 
front. The objective of Walker was the rich state of 
Sonora and if the filibustering American leader had 
been able to make a prolonged stand in that state he 
would not have lacked for ample support from San 
lkrancisco. But the expedition went to smash and 
Walker paid for his daring with his life. 

One of the strongest and most attractive characters 
in White’s story is John Sherwood, a_ professional 
gambler, who relinquishes cards and his establishment 
to become a respectable member of society through 
stock exchange affiliation. In 1854, when the Annals 
was published, the largest public saloon in San Fran- 
cisco, where gambling flourished without hindrance, 
was “El Dorado” on the Plaza. On its walls hung large 
oil paintings, mostly of nudes, or portraying mythologi- 
cal perversions, and excellent orchestral music was 
dispensed. The cards were dealt and the wheels of 
fortune turned by beautiful women, skilled in the arts 
calculated to allure, betray and ruin the male frequent- 
ers of the place. Sumptuous refreshments were pro- 
vided gratuitously for visitors and the keeper of the 
place as in others of a similar character was a wealthy 
man, who like Sherwood, moved in the better social 
circles of the town. Says the Annals: “At their ‘banks’ 
single stakes are frequently laid as high as a thousand 
dollars, and even five thousand dollars are often de- 
posited upon one hazard. The ‘bankers, however, are 
not too proud to accept a single dollar stake at faro.” 
Naively comments the editors of the Annals: “Though 
there be much vice in San Francisco, one virtue, though, 
perhaps, a negative one, the citizens at least have. They 
are not hypocrites, who pretend to high qualities which 
they do not possess.” 

At the time when Culpepper Starbottle was fighting 
a duel with young Jack Folinsbee at Madrono Hollow, 
in 1854, as related so graphically by Mr. Bret Harte in 
his “Romance of Madrono Hollow,” duelling was of 
common occtirrence in San Franeiscomeemoawmly, it 
was the duel between Philip W. Thomas, who was 
district attorney in 1854, and Dr. James P) Dickson of 
the State Marine Hospital that suggested to author 
White the challenging of (his) district attorney, Keith, 
a sequence of his professional duties. Like Keith, 
Thomas refused the original challengér, whereupon 
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Dickson assumed the quarrel and was mortally wounded 
bv Thomas. When the Annals was in course of pubiica- 
tion the practice of duelling, it is noted, ‘seemed to be 
om- the imcrease.” Thomas appears to have been a 
much better shot than the rival editors of the Alta 
California and Times and Transcript of San Francisco, 
who chose rifles as their weapons and the reguiation 
forty paces as the distance. At the third fire one of 
the combatants had a good hat spoiled and at the ith 
fire the same beiligerent received a slight bullet wound 
and declared himself “satisfied.” Only about one hun- 
dred persons were witnesses of the affair. Remarks 
the Annals, nonchalantly, “Usually, there is a imuch 
larger number of spectators on such occasions.” 


To the formation and activities of the famous Com- 
mittee of Vigilance which White features so strongly 
in his story, the Annals pays great attention and the 
author of "The Gray Dawn” has made liberal use of 
the information thus conveyed, especiallv that incident 
which portrays the governor of California (McDougal) 
privately applauding the acts of the committec, whereas, 
as a public official he was bound to oppose the pro- 
ceedings on the ground of their illegality. Vhe forcible 
recapture of Whittaker and McKenzie, as related in 
the novel, closely follows the actual circumstances de- 
tailed in the Annals, save that the prisoners were 
hanged within seventeen minutes after they were taken 
from the jail, to the intense satisfaction of the six 
thousand citizens who gathered on Battery street to 
witness the summary procedure. White is not quite so 
precipitate in his treatment of the two wretches, who 
richly deserved their fate. 

Apropos liberty bells San Francisco had one of her 
own on the Monumental Engine Company building in 
Benham Place, facing Portsmouth Square. It was “the 
bell” of the city whose awful tones in 1851 and later 
gave the signal for the assembling of the Vigilance 
Committee, and tolled the death-knells of four of the 
most depraved scamps that ever disgraced California. 
White has enjoyed sounding these clarion notes and 
in most dramatic fashion has portrayed the assembling 
of the committeemen in response to the call to aris. 
It was the first bell for public purposes ever raised 
in San Francisco and while weighing only one hundred 
and eighty pounds, for clearness of tone was un- 
excelled. 


Another incident seized upon by White and duly set 
forth in his, /Stemy was tie (ockino (Cr aimemsteanicr 
bearing eastern mails and passengers. In fact, it 1s 
with such a description that “Lhe Gray Dawn” opens 
and the arrival of Milton and Nan Keith is chronicled. 
In the Annals the busy scene is vividly denicted and 
by individualizing his characters that meet the steamer 
Mr. White could take liberal advantage of the tacts as 
preserved in the Annals for more than sixty years. 
One of the newcomers is portrayed by White offering 
a Californian two dollars to carry his trunk to a cer- 
tain quarter. The indignant “native” retorts by offer- 
ing the tenderfoot a like sum to carry it himself. This 
episode is actually told in the Annals on Colonel Johu 
W. Geary, who reached San Francisco April 1, 1849, to 
assume the duties of postmaster, conmimissioned by 
President Polk. The Colonel, it 1s related, took the 
hint and shouldered his trunk, but failed to collect the 
promised fee. Containing many illustrations that are 
not fanciful drawings, but actual portraits of people 
and places, together with several line maps, the Annals 
is a mine of information for anyone seeking light on 
the early history of the northern metropolis. The 
authors, Frank Soule, Dr. John R. Gihon and James 
Nisbet, thoughtfully dedicated their work to the So- 
ciety of California Pioneers. It was published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Company in 1854. My copy was once the 
property of “S. P. Dewey, accoriimeate tae name in- 
scribed on the flyleaf. Turning to a list of members 
of the society of California Pioneers I find on page 823 
of the Annals the name of Squire P. Dewey, who came 
to California in 1849 and who was living in San Ifran- 
cisco in 1854. Jn what year did he “cross over,” I 
wonder, and how came his “Annals” to drift into the 
Old Book Shop? Selo G. 


POST IMPRESSIONS OF THE EXPOSITION 


By E. C. Maxwell 
ODAY marks the end of my third and last visit to 


this vast international Exposition. Each time that 
1 visited the jeweled city it has been in an official ca- 
pacity. Thus, I have been granted certain courtesies 
that have given me facilities for observation which ren- 
der comparisons virtually easy at this time. In view of 
this fact, and realizing that many important aspects of 
the Exposition have been strangely neglected by the 
press at large, I venture to offer a few post impressions 
of San Francisco’s great entertainment. 


As I write, I am seated in a window recess just off 
ihe stately ball room of our own magnificent state 
building. The tea dance is over and the early diners are 
beginning to come in. Familiar faces from Los An- 
gelies, Pasadena, Santa Barbara and San Diego are all 
about me. It would seem that the entire social elite of 
the southland had conspired to meet in this room at 6 
o’clock on this particular day in November. Yet it is 
the same in all the various state buildings on the 
ground. Yesterday, I observed the groups around the 
tea tables in the New York state building and it seemed 
to be one grand reunion of old friends. The Massa- 
chusetts building presented the same scene, at lunch- 
eon, and I am told that like conditions prevail at all 
the state headquarters. When we stop to consider that 
this pleasant order has repeated itself day after day 
since the opening of the Exposition, it is not difficult 
to compute the vast throngs who have enjoyed its edu- 
cational and social advantages in the last nine months. 
On the whole, the undertaking has been a vast success— 
let that one fact stand supreme to the honor of San 
Francisco. In the face of war, declining financial con- 
ditions and labor agitations, the dream city arose like 
a Phoenix—like that greater San Francisco that marks 
the place where once a city fell. 

I have always felt a keen personal interest in this 
great work, for so many of my friends and co-workers 
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have been employed in its upbuilding. Never shall 1 
forget some of the dinners given at the Bohemian Club 
in the long hard days of construction; the confidences 
exchanged, and the sharp criticisms offered among the 
men who were carrying the great burden of the artistic 
success of the work. I had less opportunity to peer be- 
hind the scenes in various other departments, but aly 
one who has endeavored to build up any institution, 
however small, cannot help but realize the vast prob- 
lem that confronted the director of works and the chief 
of finances. As | traversed the mammoth display pal- 
aces my constant thought dwelt with the great army 
of workers necessary to make each one complete. The 
vast organization of labor, from the architects who had 
the vision to the men who toiled for a daily wage, were 
reflected in every dome, colonnade and arch. It was 
the immense problem of construction that enthralled 
me. 1 was not so much interested in the stables of 
sleelk cattle, fat hogs, and blooded mares, the prize 
poultry, the knowing canines, or the plover pigeons, as 
I was in the spirit of thrift on the part of the nation of 
men who sent them there to be paraded and admired. 
The acres of farm products spoke to me of our national 
resources and thrilled me with a pride in the matchless 
productiveness of our land and the bulwarks of our 
conimonwealth. The palace of mines, of machinery, of 
manufactures, all served to strengthen my faith in the 
nation—its industry, skill and increasing knowledge. 
For, after all, we are forced to admit that this is in 
reality a ‘Made in America” exposition. 

In installation, our tastes seem fixed by tradition. No 
advance is apparent and we are asked once more to mar- 
vel before the walnut elephant, the prune bear, and the 
“farm scene” made of timothy seed, and the “portraits” 
in dried fruits. Ornate designs in wheat and corn 
worked out on a background of red or black piush still 
uphold the dignity of the mighty middle west. Chicago 
had it. So did St. Louis and Omaha, and so has every 
exposition since the first country fair was launched in 
Posey county shortly after the War of the Revolution. 
We pause long enough to wonder how many weary 
egcnerations will swing into the vast waste of time be- 
fore we, as a people, will be content to gaze at a neat 
arrangement of the raw product in the original form 
planned by nature, systematically displayed in plate- 
glass cases, bearing a card of statistics, and feel that 
the management has not taken our money under false 
pretenses. Then, too, it is really very difficult to ar- 
range dried apples to resemble a waterfall, or compose 
pictorial panels of squash seed. I know, because I once 
worked in a chamber of commerce. The result seldom 
justifies the labor. 

So much has been said and wrilten about the fine 
arts that I hesitate to mention so broad a subject 11: 
limited space. This one section may be said to be thor- 
oughly international in scope, yet several of the larger 
nations of Europe now at war are not gepresented. It 
would scarcely be fair to judge the art-oi England or 
France by the werk to be seen in tneir separate sections 
of the Fine Arts palace. We miss from the catalogue 
the names of many of their strongest workers. Iialy 
is well and creditably represented. The Italian gal- 
leries are beautifully arranged and the work vastly in- 
teresting. China and Japan, of course, have wonderful 
displays, and the direct simplicity of the Oriental art- 
ists never fails to attract attention. The work of the 
modern Spanish painters is strong and colorful, and 
while much of it 1s meaningless or purely pictorial (a 
foreign tendency in art), many of the canvases shown 
are of great merit. The Swedish paintings have lost 
much of their interest for me since I first viewed them 
iast spring. They do not wear well. The first view 
sweeps you off your feet. The second leaves you in- 
ithe re mn, 


Native art is decidedly to the fore throughout the ex- 
position, and this is indeed gratifying; but we must bear 
in mind that our American painters are unusually well 
represented, while the less fortunate European artist 
has turned his attention to the sterner realities of life. 
Throughout the foreign galleries lurks an atmosphere 
of sadness. This is particularly accented by wreaths of 
bay and rosettes of crepe fastened beneath many of the 
pictures in the foreign sections. On every hand we are 
askd to buy souvenirs to aid the destitute families of 
dead and wounded soldier artists in Europe. A deep 
gloom broods over the Belgian gallery, which occupies 
a wing of the French pavilion. Everything about the 
exhibit bespeaks loss and ruin. The bright-eyed woman 
at the catalogue desk wears deep mourning, and apolo- 
eizes for the meager showing made by her country. 
Her apologies are not necessary, as the work shown 1s 
of a high order and beautifully arranged. 


The work of the Italian futurists, in the art annex, 
has proved to be the side-show feature of the art pal- 
ace. ‘he public is having a huge time laughing at the 
funny “charts.” I saw nothing funny about them but 
the titles. Many of these are indeed richly humorous. 
The futurists are trying to accomplish the impossible 
mart. They are endeavoring to paint unpaintable sub- 
jects. J resent any movement that oversteps its bounds 
and trespasses upon forbidden ground. Even if these 
painters should succeed in their attempt, who cares how 
“The Disintegration of the Flesh’ or “Dynamism of 
Plastic Light” looks in paint? The work of the Hun- 
varian painters, while extremely vague, makes a slight 
attempt at representation. One canvas that attracted 
me deserves mention by reason of its title. It has 
been christened “My Happy, Merry, Sad, Indifferent 
and Jealous People Beneath the Town” and so must 
live on to fulfill its destiny. I tried in vain to find said 
people, or the town. No semblance of cither appears 
on the canvas. This great collection of paintings is 
like every other collection. It contains the good, the 
bad, and the indifferent. 


The sun has set beyond the Golden Gate. The hills 
across the bay are wrapped in a mantle of golden vapor 
and the shadows lengthen across the Marina. The 
yachts in the harbor have folded their white wings for 
the night, and the fighting towers on the cruisers make 
strange black silhouettes against the evening sky. 
Within the great supper room all is light and warmth 
ance llian sam 


San Francisco, November 16, 1915. 
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THE CAVALRY IS UPON US 


By Randolph Bartlett 
W ITH all Fifth Avenue streaming down to Madi- 


son Square Garden in limousines to look at 
horses, New York may now be said to have resumed its 
normal condition, temporarily disturbed for a few 
months by such incidental things as summer, subway 
disasters, German spy plots, suffrage election, and 
Bethlehem Steel fluctuations. The National Horse 
Show is the highest expression of that branch of so- 
ciety which is unmoved by such incidents. Unmoved 
psychologically, that is—since summer, for instance, 
may cause it to move from city to country or shore. 
“The vast perils confronting our democracy” which are 
seen so clearly by the soapbox orators of the public 
squares and the paper-pulp orators of Park Row fail 
to arouse consternation in this distinguished company. 
lt is unaffected by the nervous restlessness of the city, 
and when the Horse Show week arrives it quietly re- 
sumes its accustomed position in the complex world 
and all is well. 


Therefore it is quite fitting that the Horse Show 
should always be held in Madison Square Garden, typi- 
fying the immutability of things in the conservative 
department of life it represents. Noting, as previously 
suggested, that society does not come in horse-drawn 
carriages, or upon horseback, to see the horses, one is 
prone to wonder how long it will be before the Museum 
of Natural History will be considered a more fitting 
place for the exhibition, and the now well-known 
quadruped, equus caballus, will be an object of interest 
to the scientists rather than to the socially elect. True, 
the hansom still maintains its own with the taxicab, but 
the drivers, perched up on their high seats, do not re- 
flect the same spirit of serene confidence that you note 
among the chauffeurs, and sauntering about the big 
oval at the Garden, glancing back and forth from the 
beautiful steeds to the still more beautiful women, and 
their yet more beautiful gowns, you cannot help feeling 
that, after all, this is to most of the spectators, nothing 
but a series of pictures, more interesting than the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art because available only 
one week in fifty-two, because it is animated, and be- 
cause the admission price is kept at a sufficiently high 
mark to exclude the rabble. 


Nobody but the judges and the owners really knows 
anything about the horses themselves. An unusually 
spirited animal, a smart turn-out, a clean jump, a re- 
markably snappy gait will cause a little flutter of ap- 
plause, and then the gossip you hear on all sides re- 
turns to the more substantial things of life. The sea- 
son has just opened, and there are many matters of 
serious import to be considered. In a week the opera 
season will begin. Who are those new people in the 
next box? Do you suppose Washington will be really 
gay after The Wedding? Just like that precise Miss 
Blank to ride sidesaddle, isn’t it? Disgusting, that 
anonymous attack made upon Lady Beck, after she had 
so kindly consented to act as one of the judges; why 
do the newspapers publish such things? And then the 
conversation drops into more confidential whispers and 
you pass on to the next group where eavesdropping is 
possible. 

Yes, the horse is a noble animal, and he is to be seen 
here in all his glory, if you really come to see him. One 
of the most beautiful things of the opening night was a 
tandem exhibited by Miss Isabella Wanamaker. -ihese 
horses, perfectly matched chestnuts, were so well 
trained that their movements were of almost mechani- 
cal precision. They seemed to be keeping step to 
music. Another handsome thing to watch was the mag- 
nificent jumping of Alarm, a big horse from the Bel- 
mont Plantations, who went over the hurdles as if he 
wished they were a few rails higher. The disappoint- 
ment of the evening was the ladies’ saddie class. The 
horses were up to the mark, and provided a nice prob- 
lem for the judges. But why is it that the woman in the 
horse show seems so anxious to assume such a mascu- 
line aspect? I have seen cowgirls at the Rodeo, and 
mally in moving pictures, who retained a much greater 
degree of feminine charm and grace, than do these 
really beautiful women at the New York Horse Show. 
A woman must be indeed lovely, if her beauty can sur- 
vive the stiffness of the fashionable riding habit, the 
silly top hat, and such mannish garb. Perhaps l ama 
pagan, but I believe 1 am not alone in thinking that 
delicacy and femininity are as much to be desired in a 
wotnan as tunes in an opera. But then, a good many of 
the greatest operas nowadays have no tunes. 

Still, it is impossible to escape entirely the impression 
that it is all masquerade, and that not the horses them- 
selves, hut the occasion is the attraction. You feel this 
the more strongly as you pass out with the crowd. It 
is not the Madison Square Garden of the Russian Sym- 
phony concerts at popular prices in mid-summer. The 
ugliness of the structure is concealed in a wealth of 
streamers and greenery. Big murrors have been set 
along the walls of the Icng entrance, each wreathed 
with vines. And at the door an attendant with a mega- 
phone calls one after another magnificent limousine, 
and the gasoline vehicles carry away to Sherry’s and 
the Ritz the men and women who carrie to admire 
llorses. 


* OK 


When, in the tense period last simmer, newspapers of 
all shades of political athliation, cailed upon the people 
of the United States to “stand by the President” it 
seemed a good omen. One was encouraged to believe 
that in times of stress, party prejudice would be subordi- 
nated to public weal and patriotism placed above faction. 
Recently, it has begun to appear that when certain news- 
papers suggested this “standing by” they had something 
else in mind. In the light of recent editorial utterances 
they seem fo have meant that they who stood by the 
President should have. carefully concealed in their 


hands, a club or a half brick, wherewith to smite the 
head of the nation when the psychological moment for 
such smiting should arrive. And when it became prob- 
able that the national crisis was not merely a matter of 
a few weeks, but might easily carry over into 1916 and 
be a feature of the next presidential campaign, the Trib- 
une, Sun and allied exponents of highmindedness in 
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public affairs, gave the signal to use the club and brick. 
Thus we observe the edifying spectacle of the Sun 
voicing full approval of the President’s Manhattan Club 
address in the first paragraph of an editorial, and in the 
second saying that this 1s well enough as far as it goes, 
but when is the President going to give the country 
assurance that business interests are to be relieved ol 
persecution and embarrassment of federal interference? 
Just what this has to do with a speech devoted to na- 
tional defences, only such a highly organized mind as 
that which directs the Sun’s editorial policy, possibly, 
can explain. Why the President should be expected to 
include in a speech on one topic, his views upon another 
unrelated one, is a complex problem. A simpler one is 
why the Sun could not approve the President’s stand 
concerning defences, and let it go at that. The answer 
is 1916. When the President does something we can- 
not help approving, let us approve, but by all means 
let us weight down our appreval with a sinker of ad- 
verse criticism upon some other point. Highly edi- 
fying! 


Greenwich Village—a generic term for the district 
around Washington Square—has had many prophets, 
poets, priests and other devotees, but I have yet to find 
the equal of a little paragraph by Guido Bruno. express- 
ing the essence of this abode of the artists and literati. 
Bruno is a dilettante who publishes odds and ends of 
things from an establishment he unctuously calls his 
“Garret on Washington Square.” But it really is a gar- 
ret—the upper floor of a rickety old wooden building at 
the corner of Thompson street and the square, and Mr. 
Bruno informs us that it was from this room that La- 
fayette, con his last visit to New Yerk in 1824, witnessed 
the execution of a score of highwaymen on what was 
Bien Potters Field. Be that as it may, here is Mr. 
Bruno’s analysis of the queer community that now ex- 
ists in the neighborhood: 

eorecnwich Viilasel A fepubie in the air! A gath- 
ering of constantly changing men aud women that have 
a past or have a future and live in both. A gathering 
of people that worship the highest ideals, constantly 
building bridges from one illusion to another. not notic- 
fieetme mud that covers their roads and that is thrown 
aiter them from all sides. Greenwich Village! Refuge 
of saints condemned to life in the crude, hard, realistic 
world, playground of sensation—thirsty women with a 
yellow streak and men that mistake a desire to sow 
wild oats for artistic inclination. Greenwich Village! 
Where genius starved and gave the world the best it 
had, where fortunes were squandered and fortunes 
made, where heavens of earthly bliss prevail and tor- 
tures of heil are suffered, where night and day cease to 
be the regulating element of the world, where new ideas 
are developed into systems, into systems that will be 
overthrown and substituted by others that will not live 
any longer.” 

Mr. Bruno’s language is not always classical and his 
words are not invariably perfectly chosen or perfectly 
placed. But he has seen through tlic superficiai veneer 
of Greenwich Village, and given a lairty clear picture 
of what he has seen, 


on 


One of the cherished dreams of most young writers 
is of the time when they have made their reputations 
and will be able “to sell anything.’ Their literary off- 
spring is beautiful, to them, and like others of human 
children,.they are offended when others fail to consider 
them perfect. So they lay them aside, and get much 
satisfaction out of the feeling that one day they will 
place them with the selfsame magazines or publishers 
which have refused them. The trouble is that writers, 
with this attitude toward their market, seldom reach 
the pinnacle of success, because they do not learn 
through their failures. I received a piece of interesting 
inside information in this connection a few days ago. 
An English author, whose name ranks at the top of the 
list, sent a story to one of the best of the American 
magazines. The manuscript was read carefully, and re- 
jected. as not being up to the standard maintained by 
this magazine, nor that of the author himself, I was 
discussing the matter with a man connected with one 
of the big publishing houses, and expressed my surprise 
that any magazine editor would not jump at the chance 
of featuring such a famous name. My friend laughed. 

“That is a fallacy that never seems to die out, even 
among the best writers themselves. We are constantly 
in hot water with writers whose best work we have 
published, because we decline to print everything they 
offer. They think their names should carry whatever 
they see fit to write. So far as this house is concerned, 
every manuscript submitted goes through exactly the 
same routine. lf you and Rudyard Kipling were to sub- 
mit a novel the same day, they would go along, side by 
side, through precisely the same channels, and be sub- 
jected to the same scrutiny and criticism. Naturally, 
if we accepted both, we would advertise the Kipling 
book more widely, but that is the only difference.” 

Surely, this is worth pondering by the several million 
persons who are engaged in writing in this country. 


New York, November 15, 1915. 


Soul Immortal 


However the days have named me old 
However the birthday bells be rung, 
Still of my soul shall it be sung 
Blossoms the rose above the mold, 
Soul immortal thou still art young. 


However the years may hint of age 

Or time’s long shadow be furthest flung, 
Still to my soul the dreams have clung, 
Write it down on a living page 

Soul immortal thou still art young. 


However the summer forsakes the bee, 
With wintry harps in the tree-top strung, 
Flowers abide in the fields among; 
Something whispers to you and me 
Soul immortal thou still art young. 


—ERNEST McGAFFEY 
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LADY GREGORY AND THE CELTIC REVIVAL 


By David Gemmell Baillie 
| ADY Augusta Gregory, of the Abbey Theatre, Dub- 

4 lin; essayist, story-writer, historian, poet, play- 
wright, stage manager and producer, is the younger 
daughter of Dudley Persse, D. L., of Roxborough, 
County Galway. She married Sir William Gregory, 
member for County Galway in the parllament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; and 
Governor of Ceylon in the Indian Empire, which is 
an important part of the British Empire (but not of 
“England!” Lhe country of England itself is a part 
of the United Kingdom; and the United Kingdom is a 
part of the British Empire; a relationship which seems 
to be grasped by some American writers even as some 
Scotsmen are said to joke, “Wi deeficulty.” Sir Wil- 
ham died in 1892, 

these few words summarize the domestic and social 
biography of Lady Gregory. The rest is literature and 
drama; and there are iew literary careers marked by 
ereater absorption in the work, than hers. Yet she 
made a late beginning of it; and if she had given ear to 
ali the yellow journal and magazine trash about being 
“too old at forty”—superannuated at fifty—in one’s do- 
tage at sixty—or if there were the slightest foundation 
of truth in the preposterous assertion that the experi- 
ence called living one’s life is adverse to mental func- 
tioning, she never would have begun at all! 

For half a century she dwelt quietly among the “char- 
acters” she has presented to the world in her plays; then 
she began to report them; to jot down their droll, 
quaint sayings and turns of speech as she heard them; 
to chronicle their doings as she witnessed them; to 
take the sentiments of their hearts as they revealed 
them to her and to set them forth sympathetically in 
orderly fashion—and lo! the modern Irish Drama was 
in existence. Simple enough!—But the greatest achieve- 
ments are those of which simplicity is the essence. 

It was when her son went to Harrow school that the 
widowed Lady Gregory settled down permanently at 
Coole Park; but she could not accustom herself to 
empty time, and soon she was interesting herself in 
the old Gaelic literature. She devoted herself to the 
study of ancient Celtic epics; translated them into Eng- 
lish, and published many of them; the best known per- 
haps being those which appeared under the titles “Gods 
and Fighting Men” and “Poets and Dreamers.” 

She was the first author to write in the true Irish 
dialect, which is Celticized English; English, graced 
with all the quaint turns of construction, peculiarities 
of phrasing and the intimate, keen psychological direct- 
ness and vividness of expression, of the Gael. English, 
in its severely classical torm, is, next to ancient Latin, 
the most cold-blooded, emotionless, formal, matter-of- 
fact language under the sun; a language which, as Rob 
Roy says m the play, has aptly become the lingual 
mediuin of weavers and spinners and sic-like mechanical 
persons; or, in modern phrase, ‘of commerce and in- 
dustrialism.” But, in the lands of the Celt, this cold- 
blooded language becomes warm-blooded; and _ the 
idiom of the people, infused by the character of the peo- 
ple, transforms English so thoroughly that it is like a 
new tongue; a language of emotionalism; a language of 
poet and preacher and prophet; of saint and singer and 
seer; of story teller, and dramatist and dreamer. 

The modern Irish Theatre began with the Twentieth 
century; and Lady Gregory was about fifty years old 
when she found her principal literary life-work. Her 
researches in [rish literature and her translations from 
the Gaelic awoke in her a responsive native echo, stimu- 
lated latent forces of originality and led her to the 
greatest discovery of her really wonderful carcer—her 
discovery of herself. And with this, the realization of 
the important truth that the literary and dramatic pos- 
sibilities in Celtic life and character did not cease when 
the songs of the bards died out and the brands of the 
warriors were sheathed, but linger still, in all their 
primitive simplicity and strength, in the homes of the 
humble; on the green fields where herd-laddies watch 
the grazing cattle; by the shores where the fishermen 
dry their nets; on the seas where they venture with 
their cobles; in the market-places where the farmers 
and drovers chaffer; and in the perfervid and emotional 
political movements that have gained strength as na- 
tional consciousness has begun to demand Iie, liberty 
and the pursuit of a happiness attainable only by foi- 
lowing national-instincts and functioning in terms of 
race and nationality, 

All of the forces I have indicated—elemental forces 
in the Celtic Revival—have received literary expression 
from Lady Gregory; and she sits at the door of an In- 
terpreter’s House, bidding us enter in and know the folk 
of Ireland. She has performed for Ireland a work simj- 
lar, and not in the least inferior to that performed for 
scotland by Robert Burns; and it is curious to note 
that, at the time of his premature death, Burns was 
equipping himself with a knowledge of the technique 
of the stage, with a view to presenting in dramatic form 
the Scottish types and scenes and characters with which 
he was familiar. Burns was only 37 years old when he 
died; thirteen years younger than Lady Gregory was 
when she began to write for publication. 

Both subjectively, as a philosophical and analytical 
writer, and objectively, as a dramatist and descriptive 
writer, Lady Gregory has analyzed and photographed 
and phonographed the human life and human natute of 
Ireland. Yet her creation of an Irish acting drama, or 
Irish stage, with players trained under her own super- 
vision to be the very people, not of her falcy, Not eon 
her imagination, but of her interpretation, although 
for obvious reasons the most popular part of her life- 
work, is incidental and auxiliary to the main purpose 
which has inspired and dominated that work, namely, 
the Celtic Revival. A reviewer writes: “When the 
Twentieth century began, there was in Ireland no the- 
ater where Irish plays were produced; no actors except 
those imported from London for short engagements; no 
home opportunities for training actors; almost no na- 
tional drama. Now there are all of these; and a com- 
pany of local players so well-established at its home 
theater in Dublin that it can afford to take a long for- 
eign tour, playing exclusively the dramatic product of 
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this movement, interesting and important in that it has 
given to a highly-individual and picturesque people a 
mode of expression it never before had. Lary Gregory 
represents author, manager, coach; with one keen eye 
on business issucs, while the other keeps a close artistic 
outiook. Personal adviser and friend to the individual 
players; purveyor of enthusiasm both behind the scenes 
and to a skeptical public (but skeptical no longer), she 
is at once a moving spirit and a very material presence. 
Her success seeims the more marvelous when it is con- 
sidered that she attained nearly the half century mark 
without coming into immediate touch with the theater, 
is technicalies and its inricacies.” 

1 will add that Lady Gregory has the happy faculty 
of being able to awaken enthusiasm in others. Without 
that, she could have accomplished nothing, for, as- 
tounding and quixotic as the statement may sound in 
our over-commercialized republic, the members of the 
company of Irish players originally gathered by Lady 
Gregory for the Abbey Theater in Dublin (which is 
destined to be remembered in the literary annals of 
Ireland as the Globe Theater is in those of England),— 
played for LOVE. There was no salary list, because 
all the available funds were used for the maintenance of 
the theater, which is a costly business. But Lady Greg- 
ory found young Irish enthusiasts willing to study in 
their off-time, rehearse at odd hours, play publicly in 
the evening, and, through the day, work at the prosaic. 
gainful occupations which produced a pay-envelope. 
Here was indeed devotion to art, unparalleled in mod- 
ern annals, 

Lady Gregory’s present company is composed of the 
seasoned survivors of this early ordeal of studying and 
acting under difficulties insuperable excepting to youth 
and enthusiasm; therefore, of the Lady Gregory players, 
it may positively and truly be said, each is an artist, 
with the instincts of an artist. with the devotion of an 
artist, with the culture of an artist, and with the method 
and finish of an artist. With the possible exception of 
John McGroarty’s company, or that of the peasant- 
players of Oberammergau, who, however, in both in- 
stances have specialized in one play only and make no 
pretence to versatility or repertoire, Lady Gregory’s 
Celtic company is the most artistic band of dramatic 
players in the world today; and one of the most artistic 
that have ever enlightened, instructed and gladdened 
humanity; and it is certainly THE most versatile. The 
motto or slogan which Lady Gregory has chosen for 
her dramas is taken from Walt Whitman, a poet with 
a Saxon name but with a Celtic method: 

“Where you seek afar off, you generally come back 
at last to things best-known to you; finding the best or 
as good as the best in the folks nearest to you; finding 
the strongest, swectest, lovingest, happiness, know!]- 
edge, not in any class but in this class; not for any 
hour but tegen our.” 

Here are some of Lady Gregory’s titular works, brief- 
ly annotated: “Poets and Dreamers”; studies and 
translations from the Irish. “Raftery; West Irish 
Ballads,” “Jacobite Ballads,” ‘An Craobhin’s Poems,” 
“Boer Ballads in Ireland,’ “A Sorrowful Lament for 
Ireland,” “Mountain Theology,” “Herb Healing,” “The 
Wandering Tribe,” “Workhouse Dreams,” “On _ the 
Edge of the World,” “An Craobhin’s Plays,” “The 
Twisting of the Rope,” “The Marriage,” “The Lost 
Saint,” “The Nativity,” “Folk Studies,” “Literary 
Studies,” “Plays,” “The Deliverer.” 


I should add, by way of warning, that in spite of the 
humor and the human nature in them; in spite, teo.set 
their quaint drollery, Lady Gregory’s scriptural plays 
do not savor in the slightest degree of irreverence; and 
where a bungler, even if miraculously visited by the 
idea, would have had a hard time to keep out of the bog 
of foolishness and of trifling with matters that to our 
race and to all Christians are sacrosanct, Lady Gregory, 
being a consummate artist, and a genius, has picked her 
steps discreetly, and never has slipped. 


Fer Irish Folk History Plays should be studied by 
every person interested in the drama. 


In the first series are Arabia, Kincora and Dervor- 
gilla who is claimed by Galloway in Scotland as well 
as by Galway in Ireland. She is supposed to have built 
the crookbacked old bridge that spans the Nith at 
Dunifries, and leads from Dumfries to Galloway. More 
modern in tone is “The Canavans,” a play of Queen 
Elizabeth's time, introducing Peter Canavan, a iiller; 
Antony Canavan, his brother, the widow Greely; the 
widow Deeny. The name of Greely reminds me that all 
of the founders of American journalism were Celts- 
Greely of the New York Tribune; Dana of the New 
York Sun; Bennett of the New York Herald. 


“The White Cockade” introduces Patrick Sarsfield, 
Earl of Lucan, King James II. of the United Kingdom 
(and Seventh of Scotland). Carter, his secretary; Mat 
Kelleher, owner of an inn at Duncannon; Mary Kelle- 
her, his wife, and a number of minor characters. 


“The Image” is a profoundly psychological three-act 
comedy woven around village dreamers. “Spreading 
the News” is a farce about folk who had no business 
but to be minding one another’s business, 


Lady Gregory’s books “Gods and Fighting Men” and 
“Kiltartan Tales," should be read by all Celtic students. 


This is by no means a perfect review of Lady Gre- 
gory s works; for a complete descriptive review would 
fill a volume. It is merely a glimpse, to induce those 
who have not already done so to take more than a 
glimpse; and to have a good square look, each for him- 
self, at this Celtic author’s Celtic works. Such a look 
will minister most agreeably to one’s pride of race; for 
Lady Gregory’s performance is “a credit to us a’.” 

For intimate expression of human nature, the english 
have no writers fit to be compared with the Celtic writ- 
ers. This is not said by way of disparagement of purely 
English literature; but to enforce the truth that there is 
an individualistic and independent Celtic literature, 
modern as well as ancient, which should not be snubbed 
and put aside as an auxiliary branch of English liter- 
ature; for it is nothing of the kind. It possesses quali- 
ties not to be found in English literature; and one of 
the most practical of these qualities is endurance, for 
Celtic literature is the voice of days of old—and of 
days to be. 
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Poetry’s Prize Winners 
dh. American poets who are not afraid of being 


“too local” are Nicholas Vachel Lindsay and Con- 
stance Lindsay Skinner, the winners of the two large 
cash prizes awarded by Poetry for poems published in 
its pages in the third year of the life of that little maga- 
zine. Mr. Lindsay has already been introduced to the 
poetry-loving readers of The Graphic as “iiomer chant- 
ing to the Greeks” and “the white negro minstrej,’ as 
the poet who is doing more than any other American 
to make verse vocal again. He is well known through- 
out the country as the young poet who traveled through 
the agricultural country of the west and middle west, 
“afoot and light hearted,” on “the open road,” trading 
his rhymes for bread. On the highways he learned the 
people as many a master poet has learned them igh eile 
since the beginning of time. And his poems are full to 
overflowing with folklore and folk impulse. He knows 
that those who forget the people will be forgotten by 
them. He knows that in those things and those persons 
that are “nearest, cheapest, easiest” spiritual beauty 1s 
inherent. He can recognize romance in plain clothes. 
He can reveal it in a novel. He can find it in persons 
and things that the rest of us pass by as uninteresting 
and dull when we walk the prosaic streets of every day. 

There is a certain bad proverb that we are taught 
when we are children “You cannot make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear.’ Genius is forever taking the cheap 
pigskin of our common daily experience and fashioning 
it anew into an embroidered wallet which holds the 
spiritual wealth of nations. In this country our Spiri- 
tual wealth is great but those who have skill enough to 
mine and quarry it, to mint and collect 1t and to make 
the purse for it have hitherto been few. And until re- 
cently not many poets have shown us how to find in 
the lives of people of many races and kinds that inhahit 
these states poems that show the glory of our common 
life. Mr. Lindsay, I believe, is one of the few. There 
are crudities in some of his work and I am glad of it. 
The masters have been guilty of crudities. But in all 
his work is the life which is also in the work of the 
masters. His poems are not the achievement of a pol- 
ished nonentity. 

In “General William Booth Enters Into Heaven” 
was the soul of the salvation army man on the corner. 
In “The Santa Fe Trail” was the aspiration of the liv- 
ing thousands who have come westward over that tral, 
something of their dream of a new home in a clean 
new land. In “The Congo” was the virility and the 
huge and hearty jollity of the negro race. In “The 
Kallyope Yell” was the very essence of the circus. And 
in “The Chinese Nightingale.” the poem chosen by 
Poetry’s jury as most deserving of The Helen Haire 
Levinson prize of two hundred dollars, is something of 
the mysterious fascination which is the heritage of all 
the children of the orient, yes, even the humblest of 
them. Not many poets are brilliant enough in con- 
structive imagination to give us the old-world vision of 
the laundryman, but in the shack of a San Francisco 
laundryman is the setting of this delicate little fantasy. 
“The Chinese Nightingale” is a poem rich in fairy in- 
tuition, delightfully musical, full of color, alive in every 
line. 

Chang, the laundryman, makes a fine magic with joss 
sticks and fire crackers and then, on the wrist of the 
joss in the corner, appears a “gray small bird” that sings 
of “a princess loved forever.” Uhen— 

And the joss in the corner stirred again; 

And the carved dog, curled in his arms, awoke, 

Barked forth a smoke-cloud that whirled and broke 

It piled in a maze round the ironing~-place, 

And there on the snowy table wide 


Stood a Chinese lady of high degree, 
With a scornful, witching, tea-rose face 


Then the lady and the bird talk and sing to Chang 
ina most bewitching way. out of hearts ages old and 
forever young. Says the lady: 


Bird, do you dream of our home-coming day 
When you flew like a courier on before 

From the dragon-peak to our palace-door, 

And we drove the steed in your singing path— 
The ramping dragon of laughter and wrath, 
And found our city all aglow, 

And knighted this joss that decked it so? 

There were golden fishes in the purple river 
And silver fishes and rainbow fishes, 
There were golden junks in the laughing river, 
And silver junks and rainbow junks: 

There were golden lilies by the bay and river, 
And silver lilies and tiger-lilies, 

And tinkling wind bells in the garden of the town 
By the black-lacquer-gate 

Where walked in state 

The kind king Chang 

And his sweetheart mate 


Miss Skinner. who is well-known in Los Angeles, 
was born in British Columbia and grew up among the 
Indian tribes of the northwest where her father was a 
eoverninent official. She used to go about with him. as 
a child, and became friendly with many primitive bards. 
In a note about her own work she says, “Primitive song 
was the spontaneous utterance of feeling. Intellectual- 
ity and learning were negligible. The spoken lines 
were in broken meter, and the idea, which was an emo- 
tional rather than an intellectual conception was com- 
pleted by the accompanying instrumental theme. i 
was stronely endowed with the primal and essential 
qualities of poetry, viz., passion and aspiration.” Very 
true and lovable is “The Song of the Little Son” and 
the freshness of the forest itself is in this Indian love 
song. 

Oh, the wolf has his mate on the mountain— 
Where art thou Spring-daughter? 

J tremble with love as the reeds by the river, 
I burn as the dusk in the red-tented west, 

I call thee aloud as the deer calls the doe, 

T await thee as hills wait the morning, 

T desire thee as eagles the storm; 

J 


yearn to thy breast as night to the sea, 
I claim thee as the silence claims the stars. 


Third prize of fifty dollars wes awarded to H. D. 
(Mrs. Richard Aldington), one of the imagists, for 
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poems published in Poetry in March, 1915. It there 1s 
any cause for regret as to these prize awards it is that 
there was not a fourth prize and a big one that might 
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have been given to Witter Bynner for the passages from 
his poem “The New World” which were printed 
through the year in this same little magazine. 


Lady Gregory’s Lectures 

Quaintly simple, exquisitely patrician, and of a genu- 
inely big personality is Lady Gregory, founder of The 
Abbey Theater of Dublin, maker of charming comedies, 
friend of poets and playwrights. In the last week she 
has given several lectures in Los Angeles which have 
been the delight of the discerning. One woman who 
traveled more than a hundred miles and went without 
luncheon and dinner in order to get to Cumnock hall 
in time for Lady Gregory’s Friday evening lecture, tells 
me that the trip was worth while and that she was glad 
she went. Lady Gregory told of the humble beginnings 
of the work for the Abbey Theater and of the many dilf- 
ficulties met and overcome. 

“Tf | was the financial backbone of the undertaking,’ 
she said, “God help the backbone! Many a rich theater 
has gone down. We starved to our success,” and she 
quoted a piquant little Irish proverb—"“God help the 
rich, the poor can starve!’ She told of the jealousy of 
the three old established theaters of Dublin which made 
it dificult for her to obtain a patent when the Abbey 
Theater was first founded. In order to secure the pat- 
ent she had to promise to play only Irish plays by Irish 
authors or on Irish subjects, not to have or exhibit on 
the stage any wild beasts, to show no disrespect to the 
king, and not to allow women and children to be hung 
from the flies! 

She said that she had to begin writing plays herself 
because they were much needed and that whenever a 
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young writer showed any promise at all she and Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats would take him by the back of the 
neck, so to speak, and “shake a play out of him!” 

Their stage settings from the beginning have been 
simple and their costumes have done duty again and 
again in one play after another. But Lady Gregory 
says that the very limitations set for them by circum- 
stances have been a source of strength and growth and 
have helped them to make possible “a living school of 
drama, straight from the life of the people.” She ad- 
vises Americans who want a national theater and a liv- 
ing school of drama of their own to choose actors and 
incidents from the life of the stage where they live and 
not to be afraid of being too local. Synge’s early work 
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done in France after much study does not compare with 
his later work done in collaboration with the plain peo- 
ple of his own land. In that work, she says, <s race feel- 
ing, atmosphere, emotion: and we know that she 1s 
right, 

It would be well worth while for American poets and 
playwrights to consider these things. Have we really 
no folklore or is it possible that our poets are not yet 
humble enough to go home to the people to find sk 
Are we willing to be only “literary” when we might be 
human and gentine and great? 


Reviews of New Books 


“Dreams and Dust,” by Don Marquis, published by 
Harper & Brothers, is an interesting book of verse. 1 
be sure, one or two of the poems on the war included 
in it express rather more common sense than poetry, 
and Mr. Marquis is overfond of literary words, names 
and phrases—expressions like ‘“darkle,” “lute and lutan- 
ist,” “plumed thought.” But while luis thoughts wear 
feathers they really fly prettily, and at times truly soar 
as thoughts of poets should. His poems are rnanly 
poems and there is much poignant feeling in them. 
“With the Submarines” and “Ihe Bayonet” and “In the 
Bayou” are brilliant pictures of terrible deeds. “A 
Mood of Pavlowa” is a graceiul tribute to the great 
dancer. “The Birth” and “David to Baihsheba” are 
beautiful. The philosophical pcems in the volume are 
full of the new spirit of the living generation, creediess 
and cultless perhaps, but hopeful and humble, ready for 
new faith. Most of his work has a wining musical 
quality. 


“Processionals” by John Curtis Underwood, pub- 
lished by Mitchell Kennerley is a book that one would 
like to read slowly and carefully more than once for its 
theught content. Mr. Underwood is not a master of 
rhythm and his meters carry one along in a quick 
monotonous way that tends to obscure a real wealth 
of ideas and emotions. And his inversions, made quite 
obviously for the sake of rhyme are at times provoking. 
Why should one ever say “the secrets gray of God” or 
“the cities black of men’? But we should be willing 
to rise above questions of technique sometimes to meet 
a real spiritual force and I think that Mr. Underwood 
is that. He is a modern. He is a firm and vigorous 
thinker. And he has a constructive imagination that 
recreates for us on occasions, in a phrase or sentence a 
prehistoric past, a stone age. Perhaps, he is one of our 
“cosmic” poets that sophisticated Englishmen enjoy 
making fun of. But we like him to be cosmic. If he 
could grow great enough in art to suggest the cosmic 
and not state it, to make the earth’s hoary past live for 
us, not by giving a wealth of detail, but by sharing a 
wealth of experience then he might become a poet to 
make sophisticated scoffers pray. There is a touch of 
humorous genius in the fines that describe congress in 
sess Any democratic legislature might be described 
thus: 


ven these husks contain the hearts of befoes, 
These monstrous paunches humen entiails hide. 


Among the best poems in the book, perhaps, are 
“Revenants,” “In Hospital.” “Bedtime,” and “Aga 
trait,” a really fine tribute to Dr. Alexis Carrell. 


Notes and Comment 


Lecturers on poets and poetry are growing in num- 
bers as the interest in poets and poetry is increasing 
throughout the country, which is rapidly. Perhaps, the 
prospectus of Ellen Marie Jensen of Waupaca, Wis., 
promises more that is worth while and attractive than 
do most prospectuses. Miss Jensen is an American of 
Danish descent and has the rare accomplishment of a 
ttorough knowledge of the Scandinavian language. She 
lectures on Ibsen, the great poet-dramatist of the North 
country, whose works she has studied in the original, 
whose home and family she has visited, whose country 
she knows well. She has made her own translations of 
a nuinber of Ibsen’s poems that are not found in our 
collections of his works. Her lectures are illustrated 
with stereopticon views of the places associated with 
him. She has been well received in the east and should 
be welcomed here if she comes, as is probable, in Feb- 
ruary. 


One of Lady Gregory’s definitions of a theater—A 
p.ace for the people to rest in and the birds to sing!” 


Alan Hzencock’s Helpful Activities 


What a fortunate thing it is for Los Angeles that G. 
Allan Hancock is the owner of the La Brea fossil pits! 
Tt was the interest of Mr. Hancock which made pos- 
sible the excavations that have given the Museum of 
History, Science and Art a collection of fossils that 1s 
the envy of all scientific institutions, and he has now 
planned for a broadening of the scope of the local 
museum by arranging with the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington for an exchange of duplicates of the La 
Brea fossils for duplicates of specimens in the posses- 
sion of the great museum at the national capital. Mr. 
Hancock is just back from: the east and the local 
museum is not the only Los Angeles institution which 
will profit by his trip, since he devoted much of his 
time while away to the interests of the Symphony Or- 
chestra. The Los Angeles orchestra is rated as fourth 
in Aimerica, he tells me, critics generally considering 
the Boston orchestra the best in the world, the Chicago 
second in America and the Boston orchestra third. 
Fearing to take his favorite ‘cello with him on the trip, 
yet desiring to practice while away, Mr. Hancock de- 
vised what may be termed the shadow of a cello, con- 
sisting of a finger board, a bridge and the necessary 
strings, which gave forth just enough sound for ths 
player to obtain musical values. 





Stanford Shoula Ciing xo Rugby 


Stanford men tell me that the Los Angeles Stanford 
Club banquet last Saturday night at the University Ciub 
was the largest and most enthusiastic ever held here. 
Many persons suspect that the enthusiasm was of the 
Same variety as that which has inspired the recent 
political utterances of Victor Murdock, who has been 
called by Wilham Allen White, “the bravest little 
whistler who ever hurried through a big, scary woods 
on a dark night.” That’s about the picture most old- 
time Stanford men seem to have of enthusiasm inspired 
by a victory over Santa Clara college. Even the songs 
sung at the banquet were sadly reminiscent of the old 
days when there was a really “big game.” Nearly all the 
songs which have come down from the days of Charlie 
Field, Bristow Adams and their successors deal in col- 
Oriul language with the fate of the hated rival across 
the bay. The thought of “burying Berkeley under- 
neath the red, red sod,” in song while the real corpse 
is that of the Mission college is said to have brought 
genuine tears to the eyes of “Bill” Traeger anc Ralph 
Mckadden, who, as usual, were central figures at the 
stanford gathering. Jack Macfarland, chairman of the 
dinner committee, had arranged a menu and a music 
program well calculated to keep the mind from dwelling 
upon the glad days before diplomatic relations between 
the two big Pacific coast universities were severed. Ed 
Lyman, ‘06, probably will be the next president of the 
stanford Club, he having been elected to the directorate 
Saturday night along with Ralph Arnold, '99, R. B. 
Pitiiweny, US, Sammie Lindauer, 10, and L. LL, Hill, 711. 
Lyman is one of the most popular men in the Stanford 
“bunch.” Eis disposition is so winning that he can’t 
avoid taking on weight, although it is said he walks 
four miles a day, avoids potatoes as he would a blue 
and gold sweater, and follows the golf ball with an as- 
s:duity worthy of an older man. I hope the Stanford 
alumni will exert all the influence they can to restore 
harmonious relations with Berkeley. But l also hope that 
staniord will stick to the rugby game. Last Saturday's 
exhibition at Ewing field in San Francisco was a classic. 
I wouldn’t have missed it for worlds. While Santa 
Clara was outclassed, nevertheless, it was one of the 
prettiest struggles I have viewed in the last ten years. 


Meyer Lissner’s Well-earned Appointment 

lelicitations to Meyer Lissner on his appointment to 
the Workmen’s Industrial Commission. No other man 
has devoted his time, his energies and his private funds 
nore assiduously to the Progressive catise in the state 
thair-this well-known Los Angelan, whose friends will 
rejoice With him on his selection by the governor tu 
hll the vacancy caused by Harris Weinstock’'s transfer- 
ence to another sphere of endeavor. Returning from a 
flying visit to the Exposition Sunday I ran across the 
new comnussioner in the Pullman sleeper intently 
studying the rules and regulations of the commission. 
That, however, is a comparatively easy task, compared 
with the one of acquainting himself with all the aeci- 
sions of the commission, now embodied in a thick 
volume of official reports, a copy of which bulged out 
the Meyer Lissner handbag. At the Stanford-Santa 
Clara football game Saturday Governor Johnson and 
Commissioner Lissner occupied a box. I joined with 
the Stanford “rooters” in giving the executive a “sky- 
rocket” welcome, but, alas, he heard it not. I have yet 
to see congratulations voiced by Mr. Eari in the Tri- 
bune and Express to his former colleague and co- 
worker in the Progressive vineyard. 


Talent Runs in the Family 


Los Angeles girls always have taken a prominent 
part in dramatics at Stanford University and this fall it 
was pretty Laura Anderson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Will H. Anderson, who sustained the reputation of the 
south by her clever work in the sophomore class plry, 
“Bobby Burnit,” in which she appeared as Agnes Elli- 
son. Laura comes honestly by her dramatic talent, 
since her mother was one of the famous Calhoun Sisters, 
two of whom, Eleanor and Virginia, became the dar- 
lings of the London stage world. It will be remem- 
bered that Eleanor Calhoun, now Princess Lazarovitch 
of Serbia, played the leading role in the Mission Play 
at San Gabriel several seasons ago. The princess’ ine- 
moirs, reecntly published, have created much interest in 
California. 


Chautauquas a Plenty 

Los Angeles is giving a strikingly realistic imperson- 
ation of a country girl in pursuit of culture. After 
worrying along all these years without a Chautauqua 
we are now to have two, located on hills so close to- 
gether that it will be no trouble at all for the rival at- 
tractions to make faces at each other through the clear 
California atmosphere. Promoters of the “Chautauqua 
university” planned for the scenic summit of Mt. Wash- 
ington announce that project is assured of success. 
Likewise. promoters of the “Chautauqua university” 
planned for the scenic heights of Montecito, one-quarter 
of a mile east but a full mile down and up, purport to be 
equally optimistic. Ten thousand people are ty be 
seated in the auditorium on the top of Mt. Washington. 
Announcement is momentarily expected that fifteen 
thousand will be the seating capacity of the auditorium 
on Montecito heights. Approximately, $1,000,000 will 
be the capital stock of each of the Chautauquas. In 
neither case has it yet been stated that this amount has 
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been subscribed. Is it not likely that the hesitancy 
manifested by Superintendent Francis of the city 
schools about accepting the presidency of the Mt. 


Washington Chautauqua is prompted by a “hunch” that 
it will be no easy task to make two “Chautauqua uni- 
versities’ grow where none bloomed before? 


Crucified in Hot Water 

Eloquent, indeed, but likewise cautious, waxes the 
Record over what it is pleased to term “the shame of 
San Pedro.” The Scripps sheet, it appears, will “not 
publish its most damning evidence” “because it would 
involve many men, who depend on their jobs, into reai 
hot water and The Record wants no victims crucified 
lbecause they tell the truth.” That is a new method of 
crucifixion. 


Word From Headquarters Needed 

I would suggest to President Sproule of the Southern 
Pacific railroad, who has a fine sense of the fitness of 
things, that he send word to the lecturer in the com- 
pany building at the Ixposition grounds on the pro- 
priety of pronouncing the name of Los Angeles cor- 
rectly. How many thousands of visitors from abroad 
have heard, in the course of the season of the fair, of 
the city of “Loss Angelees” through this source, I have 
no means of knowing, but many, for the lectures are 
deservedly well attended. My time was limited but 
the half hour I passed in the pretty little auditorium 
in the Southern Pacific building, was well expended. 
It is an admirable exposition of the country covered 
by the big transcontinental road, and save for the 
butchery of Los Angeles I have only verbal bouquets 
to fling at the entertaining docent. 


To Walk the Chalk-line 

That the pedestrian public of Los Angeles may not 
lack for exercise calculated to cultivate alertness, now 
that the necessity of care to avoid barking of shins on 
sp-t-box palms has been removed, the council proposes 
to provide chalk lines which must be walked. That not- 
over-deliberative body is to be asked to appropriate 
$100 for paint with which to mark paths at street-cross- 
ings and pedestrians who allow their thoughts and feet 
to wander will be in as bad repute as the autoist who 
does not heed the traffic officer. I advise increase of 
the police force to permit the stationing of five patrol- 
men at each street intérsection, and enlargement of 
the central station if attempt is made to enforce this 
albstrd ordinatice. 


Recipe for a Cuban Presidente 
On the authority of John J. Byrne of the Santa I’c, 

now enjoying a well-earned vacation at Havana, with 
Mrs. Byrne, [ submit the following recipe for the 
inaking of a Cuban presidente: 

Y% Bacardia rum 
Y% Vermouth 
Dash of bitters 

Sugar to taste 
Give this to your best friend, advises John, and he will 
never cease to laud you. 


é y7 


Genesis of the “Story of Patsy” 

Kate Douglas Wiggin, that gracious author who used 
philanthropy as a stepping stone to literary fame, told 
the girls of Cumnock School last week how she canie 
to write her “Story of Patsy,” her first successful 
attempt at authorship. Mrs. Wigein’s visit to the 
school was a gala occasion and with the students clus- 
tered about her she narrated how ske wrote the story 
to raise funds that she might carry on her kindergarten 
work in San Francisco, twenty-five years ago. Tle 
book was successful enough to provide ample means to 
continue her labors among the tenement children. 
Mrs. Wiggin also told of ker meeting with Charles 
Dickens, when she was but eleven years old. Mrs. 
Wigein is a cousin of Mrs. Eliza Tupper Wilkes and 
hes been watchine with keen interest the work of 
Miss Willamene Wilkes, former director of the Civic 
Repertory Company in this city, who is now producing 
Plays in stock im Sacramento. 


Four Appointments to Annapolis 


It is seldom that it falls to the lot of a congressman 
{Oo appoint more than two persons to the United States 
Naval Academy in one year, but vacancies at Annapolis 
this year gave Charles H. Randall of the Ninth District 
the happy—or otherwise—opportunity of making four 
appointments. His selections were distributed, geo- 
graphically, as he named William Joy Clark, Alhambra: 
Aloysius James Mesmer, Los Angeles; John Warren 
Loucks, Pomona and Glen Marley Aron, South Pasa- 
dena. Can it be that a scion of Joe Mesmer’s house is 


heading for the navy? 


Why Mark Severance Rejoices 


There is another happy grandfather abroad in the 
land—this one qualifying on two counts within the 
last few weeks. Mark Sibley Severance is the lucky 
person, his younger daughter, Mrs. W. S. McPherson, 
having become the mother of a daughter in Los An- 
geles October 8, while a little son caniemtoe bless tic 
home of his elder daughter. Mrs. John R. Munn of New 
York, October 14. Too bad “that Mark's iyiiliaam 
mother, the beloved Mme. Caroline M. Severance, 
mother of clubs, could not have lived to see her egreat- 
grandchildren! 


Fit Resting Places for the Palms 


At last the poor old sp-t-box palms have found a 
fitting resting place. They are being used as a fringe 
in front of one of our fashionable cemeteries. The ap- 
propriateness of this move can be appreciated, in view 
of the near-death condition of the palms at the time 
{hey were carted away from the business section. In 
line with this idea was the action of a Spring street mo- 
tion picture house which placed on the curb in front 
of its doors a mock tombstone bearing the inscription, 
| Prectea tomime meniory of A. Palm.” Passed) away 
this afternoon. Rest in peace.’ A wreath surmounted 
the monument. Another example of this similarity 
of opinion regarding the palms, which should make it 
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well-nigh unanimous, is the fact that two of them are 
now prominent “ornaments” on the sidewalk of an 
eastside undertaking establishment. 


Sort of Los Angeles Gibraltar 


“Build upon a sound foundation” is a motto which 
Pacific Mutual officials have found may be applied too 
literally. This not in reference to the firm financial 
foundation of the great western life insurance com- 
pany but to the underpining of its beautiful home 
office building at Sixth and Olive. The Pacific Mutual 
is now having constructed an addition to the building, 
on the Olive street side, and I am told that the con- 
tractor, C. J. Kubach, has been forced to use diamond 
drifls in attempting to pierce the unusually solid con- 
crete foundations of the old building in order to “hang” 
the addition to it. Even the diamond drills are prov- 
ing hardly equal to the task. Plainly, the Pacific Mut- 
ual, in its building as in its business, looks to the future. 


Football for a Change 


Pasadena sems to have seen a great light and some- 
thing other than “hippodromed” chariot races will be 
offered as the principal attraction the afternoon of 
“Tournament of Roses Day,” January 1. Brown, Ne- 
braska or other strong eastern football team is to be 
presented as the opponent of the sensational Univer- 
sity of Washington aggregation. ‘Time was, in the 
days when Fd Off and other horselovers drove their 
own teams in the Pasadena chariot races, that the 
events were real contests and thrillers. But follow- 
ing the accident which nearly cost Off his life, the 
ainateur drivers lost desire for such thrills and since 
that time, T believe, it has been the custom to contract 
with a professional horseman to furnish four teams 
of four horses each and supply drivers for the spectacle. 
Always, the winner of the first heat of a race was the 
loser in the second until even the public. which loves 
to be fooled, began to suspect the “thrills” were arti- 
ficial. A football game will afford vast reliet. 


Rare Historical Collection at Fublic Library 


Early days in Los Angeles were vividly recalled tor 
the older residents, with the new comers showing in- 
terest, by the happy idea of Everett R. Perry in plac- 
ing on exhibition this week at the city library the 
Luther A. Ingersoll historical collection, an extensive 
and uniave accumulation of data relating to the his- 
tory of California in general and this city in particular. 
The collection was a Christmas gift from Mr. Ingersol! 
to the library last year and represents his labors ex- 
tending over the entire twenty-seven vears of his resi- 
dence in this vicinity. Mr. Ingersoll’s work brought 
him in touch with the Spanish-\Wexican pioneer fam- 
ilies of the state and this collection is rich in pictures 
illustrative of the most fascinating period of our his- 
tory. Selections from more than a thousand views of 
obbterated landmarks and portraits of deceased pio- 
neers are shown. conveniently arranged in glass cases, 
at the library. The exhibition closes this evening. 


Amateur Architects Get New Spur 


There is a revival of interest in amateur architectural 
designing at the Los Angeles high school since the saic 
af school bonds has renewed bapes of a new home 
for that institution. When bonds were first voted for 
this project and prelimtnar+ p'ans were made for the 
rew school buildings. the educational authorities, con- 
cluding that beads of departments knew more inti- 
matelv the reeds of their work than any architect 
could. invited them to submit floor plans for their de- 
partments. For several months last spring wonderful 
designs emanated from brains trained to far different 
pursuits, but when it became evident that a year of de- 
lay was necessary to dispose of the bonds before work 
was started, the department heads rather lost interest. 
Far be it from me to suggest that the inability of the 
archiect to harmonize these private designs with the 
space at his command was the real reason for the delay 
in building. 


In the Name of Charity 


Feeding the destitude, particularly while we are 
surrounded by the glow of the Christmas snirit, is a 
laudable enterprise and one for which the Examiner 
should be praised, without too carping inquiry into 
the value of the advertising which the paper derives 
from its annual efforts in that direction. But I feel 
that the announcement of the Examiner’s field day 
at IXxposition Park would be more kindly received 
among a large class if Max Thmsen would desist from 
referring to Jess Willard as “the physical culturist.” 
Tt 1s proposed to give the field day to aid in raising 
funds for donations of food to the poor of the city. 
In addition to the “physical culturist” that other hero 
cf the ring, who did not aspire to such title, James 
|. Teffries. is to appear in an exhibition sparring exhi- 
bition. Yes, Charity does cover a multitude of sins. 


H. H. Day at Exposition Park 


Admirers of Helen Tlunt Jackson should not. fail 
to attend the reception to he given next Monday after- 
noon at Exposition Park by the hoard of governors 
and the boundary-state league division of the Museum 
of History. Science and Art. in honor of “H. H. 
Mfemorial Day.” An interesting display of reminders 
of the California days which Tlelen Hunt loved is to 
he arranged in the museum for the occasion. 


Lanier Bartlett Joins the Triangle 


It was to be expected that Lanier Bartlett. that astute 
and clever photop'ay dramatist, would aljen himself 
with the motion picture combination which proposes 
to correr the market in artistic production, Lanier. I 
am told, has joined the Trianele—which is the Griffith- 
Ince-Sennett combination. Certainly, if Ince carries 
out all the rosv promises of his press-agent he will have 
need of the services of a writer of Bartlett s caliber and 
I congratulate him en his choice, while cotnmiserating 
with the Selig people. who lose a man that has incubated 
the ideas of many of their most successful films. 


< 
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By Beatric de Lack Krombach 
A T my second visit to the fine arts gal 


lery at Exposition Park a woman 
sitting close beside me asked: “In what 
are these pictures different from those I 
have seen here before? My reply, given 
on the impulse of the moment, may in- 
terest you. “This is the modern school, 
known as the impressionistic—and be- 
yond.” “Can you explain itt’ she fur- 
ther queried. “Why, yes.” I was look- 
ing at her. “When I see you,” said I, 
“T don’t see your flesh, bones or skin—1I 
see YOU!” “I understand,” was her sim- 
ple reply, 

That is what modern art is. It has put 
by the fundamental planes insofar as they 
interfere with the expression of the func- 
tioning elements. Another thought came, 
and it appealed to me as a direct force. 
One notes with emphasis the absence of 
the “formula” canvas. That in itself is 
a rare treat. How tiresome it was to 
view an exhibition and find displayed, 
the same story again and again repeated, 
with possibly, the only variation, the 
color scheme. If the monotony of stuch 
vision has not entered your soul—it has 
mine, 

In considering the canvases of Henry 
V. Poor it came upon me that there was 
something I had not seen in his work 
theretofore. For instance, while stand- 
ing before “Mother and Child’”—dubhbed 
“The War-Bride” by so many—I sensed 
a depth of introspection into the soul of 
the sitter which had not been apparent. 
The planes became less unformed and 
the color vibrated a more human aspect. 
but the structural lines, though not bad. 
are poorly hung together. J noted also 
that under this sense of vision the flesh 
tones became more vital than in “Por- 
trait of Miss S.” There we have gray- 
ing, tan tones in sharp contrasting planes 
of outline. But the sparkle of the soul, 
it is also there, and we forgive the lesser 
evil. However, salmon tones cannot de- 
pict flesh values. especially when placed 
in heavy, flat daubs. Yet I have no 
doubt this canvas would be accepted and 
hung in many of the better exhibitions 
of the east, because of its virile note of 
interpretation. His other portrait 
studies have little to commend them. J 
object seriously to the depiction of 
anatomical lines ‘in a monotony of color 
schemes, so pronounced as these. 


But to speak of that which is of value 
in his work. How simnle is the effect 
gained in “Walnut Orchard, Early 
Spring.” The inclosed green, the 
stripped trees, the chill atmosphere, all 
tell their story in vibration rare. He can 
find joy. too, in color, for that green is 
full of melody; it almost hops out at you. 
The composition also is entertaining. 
“Spring Rains.” you almost hear the 
drops pattering their way to the ground. 
You sense the quivering of the trees. 
the whirring earth. Have you listened 
for the cadence of rain drops falling to 
earth? Do so, next downpour. You will 
appreciate it. 

Tike an exquisite old tapestry might 
“Tn the Tily Pads” have been, for it 
has splendid qualitv in its great verity 
of interpretation. But alas, the sunlight 
is muggy. The shadows are out of focus, 
for were thev true they would have been 
depicted with another tone sense. Take 
the red boat. for example. Tnfluenced by 
the sun it would have had blue high 
lights. Mud is not found in lily ponds— 
then why is the child naddling in such 
muggy water? Its good points are the 
subtle flow of the distant water; the 
leaves; the modeling of the figures of 
the woman and child and the boat. In 
the treatment of “My Daughter Sleep- 
ing.’ he has used the academic technic 
of the past century. It is only that he 
mixed his pigments with a modern dry- 
ine medium, thus eliminating the iuicy 
shiny effect, and substituting a dryer 
aspect. Why spoil so fine a work with 
that awful background—or those ugly 
curtains? Then. too, the setting is the 
fnal word in wrong framing. Outline 
decorative art should be of the simplest 
character that the canvas itself lose not 
its best points. 

Vibrating a decorative quality, though 
in a sense a trifle dense in composition, 
is “Gravel Banks at Duteh Flat.” It 
depicts the artist’s understanding for 
catching the fleeting elements of nature. 
An area near the above, but not so vital 
in its carrying quality is “Viev- of Dutch 
Flat.’ He has over-crowded his story 
and the colors are dead and too heavily 
placed. Am individual color scheme is 
that composmg “The Road Along the 
Shore.” An ‘expanse of blie ocean 
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stretches in the distance and the fore- 
ground elements are well modeled, Ex- 
cellent and most interesting is “Chickens 
in the Orchard,” all but with the middle 
distance shadow laid on with heavy pig- 
ment. The period of day depicted could 
not possibly reflect so vital a phantom 
light. Big, definite and directly treated 
is “Landscape and Horses.” Of the same 
character is also “Santa Clara, Spring.” 
One looks out on the vista through the 
bare branches of trees. It appears that 
one is looking down on a well ordered 
field. There are atmospheric clouds in 
the heavens. Also in good design, though 
flat and more pictorial than a canvas 
should be. is “Pines on a Starlight 
Night.” Vivid, indeed, must one’s imag- 
ings be to conjure up so gray a sky 
a-twinkling with its silvery satellites. 
Starry nights are always heavenly, dark 
blue. Had he permitted better aerial 
to enter in the depiction of his trees the 
canvas would have lost its lithographic 
quality. 

Constructed in a most deliberate spot 
stroke is “Cliffs at J.ow Tide,’ a shore 
marine. The modeling has been deftly 
landled, but again pigment values are 
too heavy. and the subtlety which might 
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tofore. As a colorist she has individual- 
ity of a pronounced order. “Orange and 
Bronze,” part of the recent California 
Art Club exhibition told us this much, 
and if we wanted to see it more con- 
cretely presented it is before us in “Still 
Life, L’Allegro.” Indeed it is interpre- 
ted in cheerful color, and is full of spirit 
and charm. But the drawing of the 
vase! Even beautiful color cannot for- 
give this neglect. The texture in her 
bowl, the nasturtiums and other detail 
are good. 

Examples of her talent for various 
forms of expression are exhibited in 
“Hydranges,” a vital study of flowers 
which speak of the big, free handling ot 
her brush; her landscapes and portrait 
studies, To analyze the last named first 
I must begin with her “Figure of a 
Woman exhibited in the Salon d’Antonia 
1911.” Criticism before made of her 
modeling comes to mind, for the left 
hand is nearly as large as the face and 
other planes are a trifle askew. However, 
it is depicted with virility and directly 
treated. The color is not so juicy as 
might be. Her “Vivian” presents the 
same poorly developed ensemble though 
the pigment thesis is better written. Of 
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have gained it more powerful carrying 
qualities is lost. Great is the verity of 
the story in “Foothill Fields.” It looks 
a little as though painted by the old 
“formula.” Smudges of white paint—for 
oil color pigment is more delicate— 
seein to have been applied to interpret 
“Snowsheds at Summit.” His pedagog- 
ical tendencies are exhibited in “Moun- 
tain Ilayfields,” “Village. Summer” and 
“Summit.” Did he intend to display how 
the building of planes is accomplished? 
A trifle childish for an exhibition such 
as this, ] believe. A last word about Mr. 
Poor. One must commend the ability 
and understanding he exhibits in the de- 
piction of the character of his elements. 
Especially is this true of the human form, 
even though they, considered as an en- 
semble, express a void in their too flat 
planes. His landscapes as I have said 
before show him at his best. Abroad in 
the open he tunes his mood, but loses 
the key to his color chart. Let him re- 
construct his palette and he will be one 
of America’s rare landscapists. 
x ok OX 

Second thoughts about Anne M. Bre- 
mer concur with those before written. 
However, I feel more keenly her lack 
of poise in composition. The relation 
of mind to matter is so sttbtle, and varies 
so extensively through personality that 
What iAvappean to tise eon ttadiction, 
is possibly a jog in the memorvw of that 
particular artist. Perhaps, Miss Bremer 
may be excused in consideration of this 
fact. A further thought. As the artist 
uses his hand in painting he presents to 
vs lookers-on an illusion. ATI! that he 
can present is the rendering the outline 
can give, for instance. the senaration of 
a figure from the hackground. It is we 
who endow it with life and resemblance— 
the picture has nothing hut what we can 
co-ordinate of our memories. num- 
ber of her canvases have been seen here- 
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her landscapes “The Mountain Orchard” 
has distinction and “An Old Red House” 
is appealing. Her shore marines are blue 
as blue can be. Northern waters and 
sea are variable in tone, why not indi- 
cate it so? Considered as compositions 
ker landscapes and marines are more 
finely attuned than her other concep- 
tions. Miss Bremer can develop her 
sense of story telling to advantage. 
Keener perfection for the things about 
her—more studied depiction of things as 
they are in the memories of people will 
help her. 


To follow this exhibition, which closes 
the end of the month, there is to be a 
showing for two weeks of ninety litho- 
graphs in black and white and color. 
This will present the work of the Sene- 
felder Club of London of which Frank 
Praneowyn, Joseoh Pennell, AlcClure 
Hamilton, and H. W. Hope are promi- 
nent members. Mr. Hamilton has an 
honor room at the San Francisco Ex- 
position. December 15 about 150 Jap- 
anese prints go on view in the main gat- 
lery. 

x oe Ok 

Also of interest is the Arts and Crafts 
exhibit to be held at this gallery in Feb- 
ruary. Ceramics and pottery are to be 
features. It is to be a state exhibition 
and eastern work will be shown. Those 
becoming exhibitors at 
do well to enter their 
the various chairmen in 


this time will 


charge. 
x * 4 

Our illustration is one of the fourteen 
new canvases Frank William Cuprien is 
showing at the Kanst Gallery on South 
Hill street. These new marines and one 
landscape are a big step in advance for 
this artist. They show him at his best. 
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F ALL GIFTS there is nothing 

which the folks back home would 

appreciate more than YOUR 
photograph. It makes real a@ memory 
as nothing else can. Don’t fail to have 
your picture taken under the most 
favorable atmospheric conditions; in- 
dividuality in adults and beautiful ef- 
fects in child portraiture. Mr, Steckel 
gives his personal attention to all. 
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Studio and Art Gallery 33614 S. Broadway 
A 1932 Main 1389 


Kanst Art Gallery 
854 South Hill St. 
Permanent Exhibition of Paintings 


Correct Picture Framing 


NATHAN BENTZ & CO. 


COLLECTOR,OF 


Rare Antique Chinese Porcelains, 
Japanese Brocades, Prints, Netsuke, 


etc. 

1 ieee OE. EL. SL 
A 4836 Los Angeles, 
Visitors Always Welcome 


abel. Cal. 


Shop of Things Interesting 
and Ornamental, 
Gifcs for All Occasions 


O’HARA & LIVERMORE 


253 East Colorado Street 
Pasadena 
Interior Decorators and 
House Furnishers. 


Raymond C. 
Gould 


Fine Arts 
Interior Decorating 


324 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 


Photographs for Reproduction 
The kind that bring results in your 
line whether it be photos of Paint- 
ings, Machinery or Interiors of busi- 
ness houses. Smokeless Flashlights 
of Weddings and Parties. 

M. L. BAILEY 

248 So. Hill 
Both Phones—Main 6129; A 5062 


Mrs. Kugene Stemer 


DESIGNER AND EMBROIDERER OF 
Individual Monograms and Decorative 
Motifs for Linens and Wearing Apparel. 

Trousseaus and Infant Outfits 
a specialty. 
Tel. 41388 


324 South Fresno Street Los Angeles 


A. A. BYRENS 


Importers of 
ORIGINAL OIL AND 
WATER COLOR PAINTINGS 
Gallery, 836 South Broadway 
A 5208 Los Angeles 
Exhibitions Daily 
Artistic Picture Framing 


THE STICKNEY MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Fair Oaks and Lincoln Avenues, 
Pasadena, Cal. Phone Fair Oaks 2492 
Under the Auspices of the Pasadena 

Musie and Art Association 
Classes from Life and Costume Model. 
Studio and Open Air Classes. 
Jean Mannheim and C. P. Townsley, 
Instructors. For Prospectus apply to 

P. Townsley, Director. 


Your savings safely earn 
as much interest in four 
ears hereas they doin 
ve at any other sound 
bank paying but 4%. 
HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK. 


The Bank of Fhrif{e 
= SFCOND FLOOR. SPRING AT FOURTIL 





Week of November 20 to 26 


Joint exhibition canvases of Jerome 
Blum, Anne Bremer and Henry V, 
Poor—Museum Art Gallery. 


Frank W. Cuprien—14 marines— 
Kanst Gallery, 854 South Hill. 


Hanson FPuthoff and Granville Red- 
mond canvases——A. A. Byrens, 8386 
South Broadway. 


Old Chinese Porcelain—Bentz Art 
Rooms, 213 West Fourth, 


Italian Objects d’Art — Raymond 
Gould Shop, 324 West VFifth. 

Carved Cameo Jeweled Novelties— 
O'Hara & Livermore, 253 East Col- 
orado, Pasadena. 

Designs for decorative motifs for 
linens, wearing apparel, trousseaus 
and outfits—Mrs. Eugene Steiner, 
324 South Fresno. 
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TRINITY AUDITORIUM & 4%, 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 


T HERE are two playlets at the Or- 

pheum this week, one extremely 
good and the other its antithesis. Harry 
Beresford, who is distinctly the most ar- 
tistic actor seen here recently in vaude- 
ville, is blessed with a mediuin high 
above the average of short sketches. 
“Twenty Odd Years” was written by 
Tom Barry and he has given his charac- 
ters plausible lines and a situation old 
as the race and fresh as the youngest 
aspiring lad—the triumph of youth over 
age. In it Beresford plays an irascible 
old “nunky” giving up even his pet 
hatred of twenty odd years in order that 
his beloved niece may marry the son of 
his old enemy. He does it with a finish, 
the result of years of real acting, and 
tears are close to laughter as he min- 
eles them at his will. Contrasted with 
Beresford’s polished work the Billv of 
Frederick Howard and the Mary of Isa- 
hel Mendosa seems almost theatrical, but 
these two are aided by looking the part 
of happy youth which they play. The 
other playlet of this week’s bill is “The 
Bank’s Half Million,” a melodramatic bit 
without probability, a typical touch of 
its author, the late Paul Armstrong. For 
persons who like their drama exceeding- 
ly mellow, it is, doubtless. satisfactory. 
Robert Armstrong, the playwright’s ne- 
phew, has the leading part and there are 
six other characters. There is plenty of 
amusement at the Orpheum in addition 
to the two dramatic offerings. Nellie V. 
Nichols is back. mixing Irish and Yid- 
dish dialect and seeking the aid of the 
audience in solving her nationality, since 
her song tells us she has a Hebrew father 
and an Irish mother. She does an im- 
personation of an Italian immigrant girl 
that for a few minutes, before she for- 
gets it to sing, is well nigh perfect. 
Mignonette Kokin is called “somewhat 
different,’ and she really is different 
enough to be deserving of a more en- 
thusiastic reception than she receives. 
She, too, has impersonations, one, for 
instatice, of Sarah Bernhardt singing in 
French that auto classic “Get Out and 
Get Under.” Also, she combines the 
dances of George M. Cohan, Eddie Foy, 
Fred Stone and George Dixon in a bur- 
lesque that is a masterpiece of activity. 
The ~“Garcinetti Brothers throw them- 
selves and numerous hats about with 
equal abandon, but their greatest asset is 
a lively bulldog that lets the audience in 
on the fun by playing ball with it. Ga- 
letti presents the usual thing in a trained 
monkey act. Walter Kelly, the Virgina 
judge, holds a new session of his police 
court this week, with a number of cases 
quite as mirth provoking as those pre- 
viously tried. Pat Rooney continues as 
lively as in his first week and has a love- 
ly companion in Marion Bent. 


“The Master Mind” at the Burbank 


Tor next week at the Burbank theater, 
opening Sunday afternoon, there will be 
presented “The Master Mind,” a drama 
of the sort popularized by “Within the 
Law, but differing from most of its 
kind in that its setting is a finely fur- 
nished apartment, in New York, which is 
occupied by a thief disguised as a gentle- 
man. The story is that of a younger 
brother of a leader among the crooks 
of the city. This younger brother is 
condemned and executed for a homicide 
for which he pleaded the unwritten law 
as a justification. His older brother, 
called the ‘Master Mind,’ who swears 
vengeance on the district attorney who 
prosecuted the case, wiil be played by A. 
Bert Wesner. Frances Ring, Edmund 
llowe, Frank Darien, Lillian Elliott and 
other Burbank favorites will have im- 
portant roles. 


Orpheum Thanksgiving Week Bill 


Many causes for thanks are promised 
at tre Orpheum for Thanksgiving week, 
on the bill which is to open Monday af- 
ternoon. The newcomers are to be 
headed by Muriel Worth and Lew Brice, 
who recently were the dance sensation 
of the Palace, New York. They cover all 
phases of the dance and their numbers 
are said to be unusually garbed. The 
old favorites. the Primrose four, will be 
hack to fill that “long felt want” for a 
good male quartette. The members 
have been together for many years and 
their act constantly improves. Ethel 
Kirk is expected to amaze audiences with 
her wonderful wondrous clothes. while 
Billy Fogarty amuses them. Margot 


Francois and her partner will present a 
new thing in athletics, comedy stunts on 
stilts. The Gardiner trio, brother and 
sisters, will bring a dancing act and the 
Flemings will do poses in white. The 
two holdovers will be Nellie V. Nichols, 
the singing comedienne, and Harry Ber- 
esford and his company in “Twenty Odd 
Years.” The usual fine orchestral con- 
certs and the Pathe twice a week news 
views will complete the program. 


“On Trial” at the Mason 


How it feels to be on a jury in a mur- 
der trial is well exemplified in “On Trial’ 
which is to be presented at the Mason 
Onera House next week for an engage- 
ment of one week. No modern dramat- 
ist with a story to tell has succeeded 
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A AON NE LOST EOA ANAT BREE nate om 


Pauline Lord, at Mason 


more vividly in conveying it than has 
Elmer L. Reizenstein, the author of “On 
Trial.” The success of the play in the 
east is attributed to its mechanical clev- 
erness and structural unusualness an 
the appeal of its visualization of a story 
from real life that combines the tense 
interest attaching to the fight for ac- 
quittal by a man accused of murder. The 
main story of the melodrama deals with. 
the murder trial wherein the jury is put 
in possession of all the facts leading to 
the crime. The circumstantial evidence 
is shown before the jury and at the same 
time before the audience, the witnesses 
are called and one by one the scenes 
change from the court room to the en- 
actment of those crucial moments that 
lead to the actual crime. 


Lady Gregory Acclaims Mission Play 


Lady Augusta Gregory has discovered 
the American National Theater in the 
Mission Play, which she saw last week as 
the guest of John Steven McGroarty, the 
author. Lady Gregory was enthusiastic 
over the project of taking the Mission 
Play on tour. “It should be seen, first 
by the American people and then by the 
people of all other nations,” she said. 
“You may be sure that it will be hailed 
by all as the dreamed-of American play. 
It is the most impressive, the most beau- 
tiful and most haunting drama that I 
have ever witnessed.” The play will close 
at San Gabriel December 4. It is an- 
nounced that its world tour will last sev- 
eral years. 


“Bought” at the Garrick 


“Bought.” a powerful photoplay with 
a theme that has not been seen before 
in Los Angeles, will be the principal 
attraction at the Garrick theater for next 
week, beginning Sunday. The success of 
the Charlie Chaplin film, “A Night in 
the Show,” has caused Manager Seth D. 
Perkins to hold it over. while thrills will 
be added to the bill Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday by the latest installment 
of “The Diamond from the Sky.” 


Oscar Figman Coming to the Majestic 

Laughter is to reopen the Majestic 
theater the week of December 5, when 
“A Pair of Sixes” will be shown at that 
house. Oscar Figman will be here in 
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Adolph Tandler, Director 


Sigmund Beel, Concert Master 


First Concert 
Friday Afternoon, November 26, 3 o'clock 
Saturday Evening, November 27, 8:30 o’clock 


Tickets, 25c to $1.50 


Season Tickets, $2.50 to $7.50 


Seat Sale at Trinity Box Office 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


Main Street 
Near Sixth 


BEGINNING NEXT SUNDAY MATINEE 


“THe MASTER MUND” 


With Frances Ring and the ALL Star Burbank Company 


Prices—Nights, 25c, 50c and 75c. 


THE 
Every Night at 8, 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices. 


Matinees, 25c and 50c. 


STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
10-25-75¢e. Boxes $1. 


MURIEL WORTH & LEW BRICE, Original Dances; PRIMROSE FOUR, 
Greatest Quartette; KIRK & FOGARTY, Bits of Variety; MARGOT FRAN- 


COIS & PARTNER, Tumblers on 


Stilts; 


GARDINER TRIO, Novelty 


Dances; THE ILEMINGS, Poses in Alabaster; HARRY BERESFORD & 
CO., “Twenty Odd Years”; NELLIE V. NICHOLS, Sonegstress Comedienne. 


Orchestral concerts 2 and 8 p. m. 


MASON OPERA HOUSE 


Pathe twice a week News Views. 


Monday—All Week 


RUNS THE GAMUT OF HUMAN EMOTIONS 
Cohan & Harris present (By Arrangement with Arthur Hopkins) 


“ON TRIAL” 


By Elmer L. Reizenstein 
BIGGERSP AIT IN 25 VYiBARS 


Wed. Mat. 25¢c to"$]; Sateyiawezsc to $ 


1.50; Night Prices 50c, 75c, $1, $1.50, $2. 


Matinee Thanksgiving Day 25c to $1.50 


Hox 
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Miller iS) Main a Photoplays 


Shows at 11, 12:45, 2:80, 4:15, 
G, 1:40 amd 9:15 p. b. 


One Week Starting Monday, November 22, Everyone's Favorite, 


WILLIAM FARNUM in “The Broken Law’? 


THE MISSION PLAY 


sss 6 By J. S. McGroarty 


Old San Gabriel Mission 


Performance Twice Daily except Sunday evenings. 


Afternoons at 


2:30 and evenings at 8:15. Tickets on sale Information Bureau P. E 


Station, Sixth and Main. 
Dc, /5c, sou 


S THEATER 
New Garric Bdwy, at 8th 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
Held over in “A NIGHT IN THE SHOW” 


Mats. 10c, L5ec 
Nights 10c, 15c, 20¢ 


Phones Bdwy. 6378, Home F 1230. PRICES 


_ Seth D. Perkins, Manager 
Starting Sunday Nov. 21st 


“BOUGHT” 


An Intense and Unconventional Photo-drama 


Polytechnic Elementary School 


Kindergarten and Grades, First to Eighth, inclusive. 


SPECIAL WORK IN 
MANUAL TRAINING, DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
FRENCH, GERMAN AND ART 


Corner of Catalina and California Sts. 


this tarce, which is said to abound in 
amusing situations and unbridled gaiety. 
“A Pair of Sixes” is a dramatic enter- 
tainment and not a motion picture as 
many persons are prone to suppose he- 
cause the last attraction at the Majestic 
was of that order. 


“The Broken Law” at Miller’s 
William Farnum, the film favorite, 
will be seen at Miller’s Theater for the 
week starting Monday, in the thrilling 


PASADENA 


dramatic romance “The Broken Law.” 
The photodiama is presented with that 
fidelity to detail which characterizes all 
the William: Fox productions and the 
star has riany opportunities to display 
not only his histronic ability but is called 
upon to perform many feats of physical 
prowess. lle is surrounded by a capable 
company players inclding Nicholas 
Dunaew, S'ary Martin an Jorothy Ber- 
nard. Agmiher funny Weiingford com- 
edy wil) omplete the program. 
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Art and Artists 
(Continued from Page Seven) 

He has gained strength in the interpre- 
tation of texture and now and then one 
is reminded of the virility of Paul Dough- 
erty’s rock strewn coasts. Cliff forma- 
tions are receiving greater verity in pre- 
sentation and there is freer brush han- 
dling. That he isa poet I know, for sev- 
eral years ago I published some of his 
poetry, but I did not know that so tawny 
a Lohengrin could give such infinitesimal 
cadence to pigment as to depict the val- 
ues of those reflected lights in his wet 
sand strands. We see it in “Afterglow.” 
Lacy water patterns decorate the fore- 
ground sand which is wartn in pinks and 
ereens. The open sea flows with the 
ebbing tide) In “October TPwilheht”’ the 
dying sun reflects her lights on the wet 
sand. The movement of the water is big 
and fine, better than any he has before 
interpreted. Another open sea is “After 
the Storm.” The sea is iapping and 
seething gently after its tearing emotion 
has been spent. One sees Saddle Rock 
faintly outlined in the distance. Storm 
clouds are in the heavens and their lights 
radiate the water. His largest canvas 
“The Radiant Sea” depicts the inflowing 
swirl and is most atmospheric. Distant 
stretches are well envoleped and the 
sweep of the breakers present that virile 
dignity and glory of the sea. The trough 
formed by the action of the counter 
waves has an especially graceful flow. 
Early morning lights are the keynote of 
a green study in sea color. It is named 
“The Open Sea.” “Along the Cliffs” is 
in subject matter a calm hour, when the 
sea is swirling a quiet melody and wild 
buckwheat and sage are seen on a fine 
stretch of well modeled cliffs. 

Rocks which occasioned the compari- 
son above made are to be seen in “South- 
west Breeze.” The cliff side is also well 
presented. A sandy bluff, with sandy 
line well demarked in excellent perspect- 
ive, is “Summer Evening,” and “The 
Cove,’ a bend in the shore line has also 
splendidly-handled rock formation. The 
grass-grown bluff with water chiseled 
sides is freely treated and there is clar- 
ity and action in the sea area. Other 
marines are “Where the Canyon Meets 
the Sea” and “The Swirl.” Suggestive of 
the coming holiday season is his “When 
Holly Berries Are Ripe.” Its interpreta- 
tion is wnderstandingly. depicted and 
demonstrates that Mr. Cuprien has 
gained in more than one direction. Un- 
dulating, rolling hills creep into a valley 
where side stretches show holly bushes 
profusely hung with berries. To intro- 
duce Mr. Cuprien to lovers of his ma- 
rines a reception is planned for tomor- 
row (Sunday afternoon) at the Kanst 
gallery. From this present exhibition 
one may safely prophecy that Mr. 
Cuprien will be one of the prominent 
marine painters of our coast. 

* * Ok 

Visiting with a sculptor is like deiving 
into the magic of things. Their form of 
expression always seems so difficult. To 
make the inanamite clay say things— 
present them as living, breathing, think- 
ing beings—that truly is art. Work exe- 
cuted by Ella Buchanan, not long since 
of Chicago, and who is located at 927 
South Grand View street makes strong 
appeal in that the pulsating quality 1s 
most evident at a first viewing. She 
displays strong lines in her modeling and 
strength of character in her interpreta- 
tions of personality. Despite these val- 
ues she incorporates sufficient poetry of 
movement to make the aspect of any con- 
tour a pleasing portrayal. Her work is 
very much alive. Later I will speak of it 
more in detail. 

kk x 

Christian Brinton in the current issue 
of the International Studio says that be- 
cause of our continually seing plastic art 
exposed in an inauspicious manner we 
have come to regard it as one phase of 
our necessary evil. He is speaking of 
the sculpture at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. He further dilates upon the 
subject and analyzes the effect of sculp- 
ture since the beginning of things. He 
presents six illustrations al! of vital in- 
terest. The Print Rooms at Bar Harbor, 
Maine are discussed by A. E. Gallatin 
who approves the experiment of only 
this summer trying out. There is meat 
in his discourse and the suggestions con- 
veved should be helpful to others. Water 
Polors in tone and black satdeeynitenare 
presented from the brush of Alfred W. 
Rich. and Ernest G. Halton has written 
of this English artist. Cleverly trite is 
the “Lament of the Nude” as recited by 
mM. G: and England’s scuiptor, Alfred 
Toft is presented in various stages of 
development and entertainly illustrated. 

* Ok Ox 

William Swift Daniell, in his gallery 
in the Coppxbuilding, has fifty canvases 
by well known local men. The collec- 


tion includes tht.work of Herbert Faulk- 
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Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all 

purposes for rent. Largest Studio 

Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 
to F .W. BLANCHARD 

233 S. Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Orton Boarding and Day School 


Preparatory, General and Post Grad- 
uate Courses. Out of Door Study, Art, 
Music, Gymnasium, Domestic Science. 
26th Year. 
130-170 South Euclid, Pasadena. 
Miss Anna B. Orton, Principal. 
Fair Oaks 696 








Los Robles School for Girls 


Resident and Day Pupils. All Grades 
from Primary to College Entrance. 
Manual Training. Domestic Science and 
sewing Courses. Outdoor Study. Cat- 
alogue on Request. 

Miss Bunnelle, Principal. 
Pasadena, California. 
Fair Oaks 1678. 








Harvard School (ililitaryy 


The Coast School for Boys 
Sixteenth Year Opened September 21 
Accredited West Point and all Eastern 

Universities. Finest Equipment. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 
pal Diocese) President of the Board 
Western Avenue at Sixteenth Street 
Home 72147 Write for catalogue. 








Wilshire School for Girls 
624 South Normandie Avenue 


Day Pupils Only. All Departments. 
New Building. Outdoor Study. 
Eurythmics. 

Miss I. C. Pirret, Principal. 
Home 56689 


Huntington Hall 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Oneonta Park, South Pasadena 
Accredited to Eastern Colleges and Universities 
_ Sieeping porches; open air gymnas- 
lum; art expression, aesthetic dancing 

and thorough musical instruction. 
Miss Florence Housell, Principal. 
Home 35630 
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Girls’ Collegiate School 


Adams and Huover Strects 
Sub-Freshman, Academic, Post Gradu- 
ate Ccurses. Accredited at all 
Colleges East ang West 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Business 
and Househvld Eeonomics. 

New Building for Resident Pupils 
Miss Parsons Miss Dennen. Principals 











Cumnock School of Expression 
All phases of literary interpretation and 
expression— Story Telling, Dramatic 
Art, Public Speaking, Art, Music. 
Write for complete catalogue. Martha 
C. Weaver, A. M., Director. 1500 South 
Figueroa Street, Los Angelse. (Cum- 


nock’s Academy in connection—all us- 
ual high school subjects; sub-prepara- 
tory dept.) 








Westlake School for Girls 


616 South Alvarado 
Resident and Day Pupils. Accreditea 
to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holy- 
oke, Stanford and the University of 
California. : 
JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES 
Miss de Laguna, Miss Vance, Principals 








St. Elizabeth School for Girls 


HPISCOPAL 
Only Country School in Los Angeles 
1000 Feet Elevation 
Separate Houses for Younger Girls 
Resident Trained Nurse 
Home and Day Departments. Courses 
from Primary to Junior College. 
Mount Washington, Los Angeles Home 31230 








Urban Military Academy 


800 South Alvarado Street 
52647 
Boarding and Day School for 
Young Boys 
For Illustrated Catatogue Write 
C. E. COMPTON-BURNETT 





ner, William Wendt, Guy Rose, Walter 
Cheever, J. Duncan Gleason, Frank W. 
Cuprien, Ernest Browning Smith and 
SN Onlimiahiee sim la it. 

Arion Putnam and J. Duncan Gleason 
have gone to Laguna on a week’s sketch- 
ing trip. From there they go holidaying 
for another week to San Diego. They 
are traveling in Mr. Gleason’s car. 

Frederick Du Mond, who has murals 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, and 
who has been living at Mohave, Califor- 
nia, for several years, has gone East for 
a winter in New York. 

x ok OK 

At the Leighton Hotel the Craft Study 
Club will hold an exhibition of metal 
and leather work. jewelry, basketry, em- 
broideries, and ceramics Wednesday, De- 
cember 7. , 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


First National Bank 


OF LOS ANGELES 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS, NOVEMBER 10, 1915 


RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts..........$15,847,119.28 
Bonds, Securities, Iite. -..... 1,478,445.10 
U. S. Bonds to Secure Cir- 

CULAQCiON),. a. ce.ise.s-2o. eee ae el 20000500 
Premium on U. S. Bonds.... None 
Furniture and Fixtures .... 175,000.00 
Real Estate Owned ............ ie ero 
Other Assets ....-.2-200..2--------.. 588.43 
Cash and Sight Exchange 9,017,233.10 

Minis) See 2 ee $27,782,706.46 





LIABILITIES 
USF G1) bere ML) NS 68 0 a ee ee 6 1,500,000.00 

Surplus and Undivided 
Te CUM seni. - -onccnsconsndbewreeee 2,047,127.06 
(COsee BNO ts ch ea ase 799,247.50 
Reserved for Taxes, Etc.... 38,816.61 
Contingent Account .......... 289.02 
Deposits _............0..-2..2---.. ates 22,897 226,27 
Total —_. ‘oe $27,782,706.46 


INTEREST PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS 


COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 


J, W. T. S. Hammond, Cashier of the above named bank, do solemnly swear 
that the above statement is true to the best of my Knowledge and belief. 


DIRECTORS 
J. M. Elliott W. T. S. Hammond C. W. Gates John B. Miller 
Stoddard Jess J. C. Drake H. Jevne Dan Murphy 


John P. Burke Frank P. Flint 


John SS. Cravens 


E', -@. 
M, HH. Flint EK. J. Marshall 


J. O. Koepfii Story 








Report of the Condition of the 


Los Angeles Trust 


and Savings Bank 


At the Close of Business, November 10, 1915 


(Owned by the Stockholders of the First National Bank) 


RESOURCES 


Tooans and Discounts .......... $14,126,224.15 
Bonds, Securities, Etce......... 2,392,538.62 
Banking House, Furniture 

and Fixstie>s) 1,050,000.00 





Cash and Sight Exchange... 5,732,051.02 
INQUGENN 22-2 -c2bes-2-- es Ayres sbcanss $23,300,813.79 


LIABILITIES 
eee MOOI So dscncccec su casacences $ 1,500,000.00 
SL (MUSE eens... ...-----.-<.. 1,5850,000,00 
Len civice meee POnts <xeis.5.4.. 291,75 1395 
Reserved for Taxes, Inter- 
est and Other Liabilities 114,684.37 
Deposits— 
Demand §$ 6,685,092.45 
Time...... 13,359,285.02 20,044,377 .47 
Total ... cc: near ....920,500, 813.79 





Is Your Will 
Legal ? 


HE preparation of a legal 

will is the business of an 

experienced Trust Com- 
pany. Our facilities in. these 
matters are not excelled and 
competent legal advice is at your 
disposal when you consult the 
officials of our Trust depart- 
ment. 


Wm. Rhodes Hervey, 
Vice President 


in charge of the Trust Dept. 


< LOS ANGELES TRUST 
AND SAVINES BANK 


Sixth and Spring Streets 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 
Non-Coal, 6222 
October 18, 1915. 

Notice is hereby given that Wilhelm 
iischer, of Highland, California, who, on 
August. 26, 1912, made homestead entry, 
No. 016227, for W% NEY, and E% NWy, 
Section 21, Township 1 §&. Range 18 W., 
S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of inten- 
tion to make final three-year Proof, to 
establish claim to the land above de- 
seribed, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, Calif., at 
9:00 a. m., on the 10th day of December, 

1 Suis. 

Claimant names as witnesses: William 
David Sewell, of Corral Cannon, Caliif.; 
Chauncey ©. Hubbell, Carl J. Ostrom, buth 
of Escondido, Calif.; Joseph A. Anker, of 
Los Angetes, Calif. 

JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 











Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 
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OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 





For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 
main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 


OWNERS 


Main 5647 Home 60127 








NOTICE TO CREDITORS 
No. 26945, 


Estate of Hugh Montgomery Cowper, 
deceased. Notice is hereby given by the 
undersigned administratrices with the will 
annexed of the Estate of Hugh Mont- 
gomery Cowper, deceased, to the Creditors 
of, and all persons having claims against 
the said deceased, to file them with the 
necessary vouchers, within four months 
after the first publication of this notice, 
in the office of the Clerk of the Superior 
Court of the State of California in and for 
the County of Los Angeles, or to exhibit 
them with the necessary vouchers within 
four months after the first publication of 
this notice, to the said administratrices at 
the office of John Beardsley, at Suite 336- 
339 Title Insurance Building, Los Angeles, 
California, which said office the under- 
signed selects as the place of business in 
all matters connected with said estate of 
Hugh Montgomery Cowper, deceased, in 
the County of Los Angeles, State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Dated October 26th, 1915. 

ETHEL MILDRED WHEELER, 
HILDA C. MONTGOMERY, 
Administratrices with the will annexed of 

said estate. 

John Beardsley, Attorney. 
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Por LIiCULDARLY interesting to so- 


ciety was the marriage Wednesday 
evening of Miss Virginia E. Walsh, the 
attractive daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank E. Walsh, to Mr. Charles More- 
head Nebeker of Santa Monica. The 
ceremony took place at the home ot 
the bride’s parents on Harvard boule- 
vard, Dr. Baker P. Lee of Christ Epis- 
copal church officiating. The decorations 
were carried out in a color plan of deep 
pink and green. Clusters of Shawyer 
rosebuds and foliage with tulle ribbons 
were used on the improvised altar, while 
pink shaded candelabra cast an effective 
elow over the background of potted 
plants and palms. The bride, who was 
given into the keeping of the bridegroom 
by her father, was attired in a beautiful 
gown of bridal satin, veiled in tulle and 
ornamented with pearls. The trinimings 
of rose point lace were the same that 
had adorned the wedding gown of her 
mother. Her long tulle veil was caught 
to her head by sprays of orange blos- 
soms, knots of the flowers with tulle 
catching the veil to the skirt. The 
bride’s bouquet was of white orchids and 
lilies of the valley. Miss Dorothy Linda- 
ley assisted the bride as maid of honor. 
She wore a gown of rose pink taffeta 
trimmed with silver lace, and carried an 
arm shower of Shawyer roses and ferns. 
ite viremia Phillips, in a dainty frock 
of pink, assisted as flower girl. She car- 
ried a French basket of rose petals, 
which she scattered in the pathway of 
the bridal party. Miss Conchita Sepul- 
veda and Miss Louise Hunt of Los An- 
eeles, Mrs. Dexter Mapel and Mrs. 
Charles Bassett of I:l Paso assisted as 
ribbon bearers, stretching the broad rib- 
bons of pink satin from the stairway to 
the-altar to form an aisle for the bride 
and her attendants. Mr. Wells Morris 
served Mr. Nebeker as best man. The 
ushers were Mr. Overton Walsh, brother 
of the bride, and Mr. Ninian Wolf. The 
wedding party was practically limited to 
relatives. among them being Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles D. Overton and Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Axton Jones of San Fran- 
sisco and Piedmont. Mrs. Overton and 
Mrs. Jones are aunts of the young 
bride, while Mrs. Bassett. one of the 
ribbon holders, is a cousin. Following 
the -=szeddinge ceremony, a stipper was 
served aml later Mr. and Mrs. Nebeker 
left for an extended wedding trip. After 
January 1 they will be at home to their 
many friends in San Francisco. 


As a distinct surprise to a wide circle 
of friends was the marriage Thursday 
of Miss Rhoda A. Rindge, daughter of 
Mrs. May K. Rindge and the late Mr. 
Frederick H. Rindge. to Mr. Merritt HEI. 
Adamson. son of Mrs. Merritt H. Adam- 
son of South Hoover street. One of the 
wealthiest young women in the state 
and daughter of one of the most influen- 
tial families in California, the young 
bride carefully guarded the secret of her 
engagement and contemplated marriage, 
only a few of the most intimate friends 
learning of the young couple’s plans for 
the wedding as they matured. The 
ceremony was performed in the pretty 
chapel at Mission Inn, Riverside, where 
the wedding narty motored in the morn- 
ing. The bride was eiven awav by her 
hrother, Mr. Frederick H. Rindee, and 
his wife. formerly Miss Galetta Mushet, 
assisted as matron of honor. Miss Dor- 
othy Youmans and Miss Jesste Mathe- 
son were bridesmaids and Mr. Frank 
H. Tolle served Mr. Adamson as best 
man. The ushers, fraternity brothers of 
the brideproom. were Mr. Jack Wilson 
Sau hit. Pascal Henry. The latter's 
marriave tno Miss Marcella Margaret Ma- 
han will take place the latter part of this 
month. The young bride was attired in 
an imported gown of salmon. chiffon, 
with over-dress of taupe chiffon. A 
handsome coat of taupe chiffon heavily 
trimmed in fox fur was also worn. She 
carried a shower bouauet of white or- 
chids with yellow and brown centers, 
and lilies of the valley. Mrs. Rindge, 
the matron of honor, also wore an im- 
norted gown of taupe velvet with gold 
hat and carried an arm houquet of Sep- 
tember Morn roses. Miss Youmans’ 
gown was made in the old-fashioned 
stvie with hoop skirt and was of blue 
tille, made over pantalets of cloth of 
silver. The bodice was of blue velvet 
with the tulle sleeves and hat of silver 
with blue plumake. Mrs. Matheson was 
dainty in a sown formed of layers of 
chiffon shading from baby blue to the 
deeper tones. Her hat was of silver and 


both bridesmaids carried showers of Mrs. 
Aaron Ward rosebuds. Wednesday 
evening a pre-nuptial dinner party was 
given for the young couple by Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick H. Rindge at their home, 
400 Kingsley Drive. Mr. Adamson, who 
is prominent in business and social cir- 
‘cles of the city, left with his bride for 
an extended wedding trip. They will 
return in December. 


After weeks of preparation the bazaar 
which the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Belgium Relief Fund will give at the 
Alexandria this afternoon and evening 
promises to be one of the most socially 
brilliant aaffirs of the season. Under 
the clever direction of Mrs. Willoughby 
Rodman who heads the committee in 
charge, the work has been divided among 
a number of women, each possessing the 
ability of leadership which has tended 
toward perfect harmony from the start 
and insures the best results in connec- 
tion with the benefit. Many attractive 
articles have been contributed that will 
be placed on sale in the various booths 
and the efficient coterie of women who 
are to preside over the booths have 
chosen for their assistants a bevy of 
beautiful society maids and matrons who 
will sell everything one wants or that 
they can be persuaded to buy. High tea 
will be served in the afternoon and a 
nrogram under the supervision of Miss 
McAdams, and in the evening there will 
he a short program to be followed by 
dancing. Many smart little dinners have 
been arranged for between the afternoon 
and evening sessions and altogether the 
forthcoming affair promises to he social- 
Iv as well as financially a success. At 
the various booths will preside: 


Flowers—Mrs. Morris Albee. Mrs. 
William Mead. Mrs. Charles Sumner 
Kent, Mrs. James Keeney, Mrs. Edward 
Rowan. Mrs. John Curran. Mrs. Louis 
H. Tolhurst, Miss Katherine Torrance, 
Miss Marjorie Freeman, Miss Villa 
Burke, Miss Margaret Cromwell. Miss 
Helen Cromwell. Miss Aones McManus, 
Miss Edith Wilde, Miss Blanche Daven- 
port and Miss Jean Long. 


Miss Maude Thomas, Mrs, Doolittle 
and Mrs. Ralph Moss are in charge of 
the White Elephant booth. assisted by 
Nancy Bilicke, Katherine McGarrv. Mar- 
garet McGarry, Margaret Bailey, Efeanor 
Griffin, Margaret McConnell, Czarina 
Yberri and Margaret Grey. 


Cakes and candies will be in charge 
of Mrs. Charles C. Carpenter, Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Chichester, Mrs. Tynn Helm, 
Mrs. W. P. Vollante, Mrs. Wesley 
Clark, Mrs. Rufus Herron. Mrs. William 
LeMovne Wills. Mrs. William Lacy, 
Mrs. Carninta Ware. Mrs. Harry Coburn 
Turner. Mrs. Hugh K. Walker, Jr.. Mrs. 
Cosmo Morgan, Miss Katherine Ebbert 
and Miss Inez Clark. 


Assisting Mrs. J. Arthur Donato, Mrs. 
George Fusenot and Mrs. Fred Hooker 
Jones at the doll and flag booth will 
be Mrs. V. B. Stone. Mrs. W. H. Mayne, 
Mrs. Gerald Rule, Mrs. H. Mitchell. Mrs. 
Louise de Roulett. Miss Pauline How- 
ard. Miss May Nichols. Miss Rita Moore 
and Miss Marguerite Rouseryol. 


Book booth will he presided over hy 
Miss Jane Spaulding Mrs. Arthur S. 
Heineman, Mrs. Eugene T. Pettigrew. 
Mrs. Walter Mercer Brunswig, Mrs, Earl 
Levi, Miss Mary Hughes, Miss Louise 
Hunt, Miss Lillian Van Dye, Miss Elea- 
nor Banning. Miss Marguerite Ilughes, 
Miss Katherine Barhour, Miss Dorothy 
Iindley, Miss Jane Richardson and Miss 
Constance Byrne, 


Mrs. Rea Smith has charge of the ball 
committee and will be assisted by Mr. 
and Mrs. William May Garland, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Irwin Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene Overton, Mr. and Mrs. Chester 
Montgomery. Dr. and Mrs. J. J. A. Van 
Kaathoven, Mr. anc Mrs. Robert D. Far- 
auhar and Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. 
Pint. i 


Another of the weddings of the week 
was that of Miss Edith Holder and Mr. 
James Roby Maloney of San Francisco. 
The marriage took place Thursday after- 
noon in the Church of the Angels, Gar- 
vanza. Rev. Harry Thompson officiating. 
The bride. who is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. V. Holder of West Thirty- 
seventh place, was assisted by her sister, 
Miss Ruth Holder as maid of honor and 
Miss Ethel Pierce of Fresno was the 
bridesmaid, Mr. f.eland Cutler of San 
Francisco served Mr. Malony as_ best 
man. Since the announcement of her 
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engagement a number of weeks ago, the 
bride has been the recipient of many 
delightful pre-nuptial courtesies extended 
by her many friends. 


Mrs. Harry Robinson was _ hostess 
Wednesday afternoon at one of her de- 
lightful little tennis luncheons. The at- 
fair, which was informal, was given at 
ker home in Beverly, about a dozen or 
so friends being invited for the occa- 
Siena 4 


3 

Mrs. Joseph Cook, Mrs. Granvile, Mac- 
Gowan, Mrs. Jack Niven and Mrs. Frank 
©. Hicks were hostesses Wednesday 
evening at the second of the dinner- 
dances given at the Los Angeles Coun- 
try Club. Each entertained personally 
for a number of friends. Mr. and Mrs. 
George J. Denis were host and hostess 
at a small party, their guests including 
Mr. and Mrs. James Calhoun Drake, Mr, 
and Mrs. Dean Mason, Mr. and Mrs. 
Allan C. Balch, and Mr. Ignacio Mott. 

Mrs. Edward Silent will return to her 
home here soon after a delightful visit 
in the north, where she has been the 
guest of her brother and sister-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs .Clifford Dennis of Vallejo. 


Interesting to a host of friends here 
will be the news that Mrs. J. G. Mc- 
Kinney, at present in San Francisco, is 
contemplating coming to Los Angeles, 
where it is probable that she will again 
make her home. 


Mrs. Sumner P. Hunt and her charm- 
ing daughter, Miss Louise Hunt have 
joined the contingent of local folk who 
have gone north to enjoy the last few 
days of the San Francisco exposition. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Walker are to en- 
tertain this evening with an informal 
dinner at their home in Ellendale place. 
Later in the evening they will take their 
euests to the dance at the Alexandria, 

Mrs. Alexander B. Barrett and Mrs. 
Paul Compton have gone to San Fran- 
cisco, where they will remain until the 
close of the exposition. Mrs. Barrett’s 
son, Robert McJohnston Jardine, who is 
a student at Stanford University, will 
pass the week-ends with his mother 
while she is visiting in the northern 
city. 

Mimeamd Mrs. Walliams. Daviseo: 
Berkeley Square and Mrs. and Mrs. 
George I, Cochrane of Harvard Boule- 
vard will leave early in December for 
the east. They plan to pass several 
weeks in Chicago and New York before 
returning home just before the holidays. 


Mr. and Mrs. G. Allan Hancock of 
Wilshire boulevard returned home Sun- 
day last from a month’s trip to the east, 
where they visited in New York, Chi- 


cago and other of the larger cities. They 
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N A LONG, displayed communication 


in last Sunday’s Examiner there was 
heralded a panacea for our symphony 
orchestra. In preliminary, the writer 
‘passed the shades of Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Wagner, Mozart, Anton Seidl 
and Theodore Thomas before him in in- 
trospection,” but these shades issued no 
warning against sending letters to the 
press. Evidently, Wagner has become a 
soporific shade, for even he, after his 
epistolary and literary polemics and their 
results, failed to issue storm signals. The 
writer presents a brilliant idea, which, 
however, he disclaims as his offspring, 
passing the parentage of it over to Mr. 
F. Constantino, on the style of a divorce 
court. But, then, Mr. Constantino’s no- 
tions of finance are rather aeroplanic. 
Here is the idea: “Secure for the season 
the best symphony directors of the 
world, Let each director conduct one 
public rehearsal and one performance. 
Get Professor Muck, of Boston (possi- 
bly Dr. Muck is intended), Toscannt 
(possibly Toscanini, the opera conductor 
who refused to come back to America, 
is the one referred to), Straus (probably 
the writer meant Richard Strauss), 
Frertz (iaving been here recently his 
name was spelled right), and other con- 
spicuously pre-eminent symphonic inter- 
preters.” 





Mind you, this article evidently was in- 
tended to be taken seriously as it was 
not on the pink or the cartoon pages. 
Imagine Dr. Muck leaving Boston during 
his season of about sixty eastern syim- 
phonic concerts to conduct “one public 
rehearsal and one performance” here in 
Los Angeles—one of our six. Imagine 
“Toscanni” forswearing his resolution 
not to return to America in order to 
conduct “one concert” in Los Angeles— 
when he is not primarily a symphony 
conductor. Imagine Richard Strauss 
bombarding the German gods of destiny 
for permission to come to Los Angeles 
for “one concert.” Possibly, the :war 
would stop until he got back. They are 
much more likely to set Mr. R. “Straus” 
at work digging trenches or cleaning 
hospitals. Alfred Hertz is the only con- 
ductor mentioned who is at all available 
and he seems to have his hands full with 
the San Francisco malcontents. But, 
above all, imagine the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Association having $20,000 or 
$25,000 to put into such a scheme, in ad- 
dition to its present increased outlay, for 
Mr. Tandler is to be retained as “the 
permanent director.” Incidentally, there 
might be considered, also, the fact that 
not one of the directors mentioned, or 
those which come under the head of 
“any others,” would undertake to con- 
duct a symphony orchestra of the grade 
of ours without numerous rehearsals. 
Look at the work Hertz had to do with 
this orchestra before it at all approxim- 
ated his desires and rigid requirements. 
Imagine Richard Strauss assenting to 
conduct our orchestra for “one concert” 
without making conditions that would 
disrupt the orchestra and bankrupt the 
management. 





It is not necessary to speak of the 
added statement that “All the great Eu- 
ropean conductors are now in the United 
States” further than to call attention to 
the fact that the European supply has 
not been entirely drained either by the 
demand of this country or by the war. 
Europe still has Saint Saens, Strauss, 
Weingartner, Arthur Nikisch, Arbos, 
Wood, Beecham, Brechner, Wolf, Bruno 
Walter, Fedorow, Aslano Em. Cooper, 
Chevillard and Vassilenko—to mention 
only a few—and a complete list of active 
conductors of symphony in Europe, even 
under the war conditions probably would 
show a score more. Oh no, “all the great 
European conductors” have not yet come 
to this country. 





Len Behymer to the rescue of opera! 
Foreseeing that the Pacific coast was to 
have little opera presented by the desir- 
able eastern companies this year, he is 
organizing his own company. The prom- 
ise at present is as follows: The “La 
Scala” company—yes, it is to carry all 
that name, a ladder company but not a 
hook and ladder, notice—will open here 
in January, with two Alices as leading 
stars, Alice Neilsen and Alice Gentle. 
Miss Gentle made a great hit in San 
Francisco last season, but her company 


met the fate of many opera companies 
which come to the coast. The perform- 
ing rights of “Boheme,” “Tosca” and 
“Tre Re,” held by the Ricordi house, will 
be secured. Guerreri, formerly with 
Lambardi, has been approached to con- 
duct. There is so large an amount of 
operatic talent now on the coast that it 
is a good thing to see it utilized in this 
manner. The old Bevani idea of “opera 
ata dollar’ made good in the Auditorium 
about seven years ago and there is no 
reason why it should not again, with a 
company that matches up well with the 
caliber of the sopranos announced. 





Friday afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning of next week the Los Angeles. Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Adolph Tandler, di- 
rector, will give the first pair of con- 
certs of the 1915-1916 season at Trinity 
Auditorium. A large number of repre- 
sentative men and women already have 
engaged seats for the season of six con- 
certs and the list still is open to those 
who wish to make arrangements for 
satisfactory location for the series. On 
the first program of the season the novel 
Charpentier’s “Impressions of Italy” will 
be given for the first time in the west. 
The work is divided into scenes repre- 





Adolph Tandler, Director 


senting “The Serenade,” “At the Foun- 
tain,’ “On Muleback, Same the Sum- 
mits’ and ‘Naples.’ The Pastorale Sym- 
phony Beethoven will be heard at this 
first concert, also, and its charming idyls 
of life in the open will be enjoyed in 
contradistinction to the rather rugged 
flavor of the Husitska overture, Dvorak, 
with the program will open, and the 
beautiful dignity of the andante can- 
tabile, by Tandler, written especially in 
memoriam of the late A. C. Bilicke, who 
was a devoted friend and patron of the 
orchestra. 





There has been no lack of musical en- 
tertainment this week in various direc- 
tions. Monday night Dr. Clement B. 
Shaw gave the first of his lectures on 
vocal matters at Symphony Hall. The 
subject was “Popular Vocal Fallacies,” 
and it was the first of a course of seven 
lectures; also Leonore von der Lieth 
gave an invitation song recital at the 
Ebell club house. She is one of the ad- 
vanced pupils of Anthony Carlson. Tues- 
day, Julius Seiler gave a program before 
the Woman’s Press Club, playing sev- 
eral of his own piano compositions in 
delightful style. Wednesday afternoon 
the last of Margaret Goetz’ recitals of 
this year was given at Blanchard Hall. 
She was assisted by Aurelia Wharry and 
Leonore Mattz. Mmes. Perkins, Ross and 
Mr. Temple at the ptano. Thursday 
night came the very artistic recital of 
Alys Larreyne at Hotel Alexandria. She 
was assisted by Ludwig Opid, William 
Mead and Mrs. Hennion Robinson. The 
same evening was the performance of 
Pierne’s “Children’s Crusade” at Christ 
church, under Archibald Sessions, with 
ten leading artists as assistants and two 
choruses. Probablv, a review of this 
work will be given here next week. Fri- 
day evening, Flora Mora, a young Cuban 
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made the trip in company with Dr. and 
Mrs. T. E. Bailey of San Francisco. 


Announcement is made by the manage- 
ment of Hotel del Coronado that the 
first of a matinee dansante series to be 
given Friday afternoons, will take place 
December 3 from 4:30 until 6 o’clock. 
Miss Cornelia Strobhar and Mr. A. 
Courtney Campbell, the third, of the 
Castle House, New York City, will ap- 
pear in danse divertissements. 


Special interest in local society circles 
is attached to the marriage of Mrs. 
Estelle Johnson Ryan, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Benjamin Johnson of 2241 Ho- 
bart boulevard, to Hugh Brown, lieu- 
tenant U. S. N., the ceremony taking 
place Monday evening at the home in 
the presence of about fifty relatives and 
intimate friends. Rev. Baker P. Lee 
officiated, the service being read in the 
drawing room before an improvised altar 
of white flowers and greenery. A large 
bell of white rosebuds was suspended 
over the heads of the bridal party and the 
white nuptial sanctuary held the cande- 
labra. A path down the stairs and to 
the altar was marked by white ribbon 
streamers. The bride was given away 
by her father. She was attractively at- 
tired in a gown of bridal satin. trimmed 
in rose point lace and pearls. Her filmy 
veil of white tulle was caught to her head 
by a wreath of orange blossoms and she 
carried an arm shower of orchids and 
lilies of the valley. Her only jewelry 
was a wonderful rone of pearls. be- 
aqueathed to her bv the mother of the 
bridegroom. Mrs. Jack Somers, assisted 
as matron of honor, wearing a gown 
of pale blue chiffon and lace. and carry- 
ing an arm shower of Cecile Brunner 
rosebtds. Miss Aenes Golden and Miss 
Tsabelle Wintrode were the bridesmaids. 
They were attired in gowns of green 
tulle and pink taffeta. resnectively. The 
gowns were trimmed with silver and 
each of the voung women carried an 
old-fashioned bouatet of tiny rosebuds 
in lace naner holders. Little Katherine 
Tane Mooers and Dorothy Johnson 
wearine dainty frocks of pink chiffon, 
were the flower girls. Mr. Leo Welch, 
Ty. S. N.. attended Mr. Brown as hest 
men and the ushers were Mr. fohn 
Tlenrvy Newton. U. S. N. Mr. Eric 
Zemblce. 17. 5. N.. and Mr. Howard New- 
tan. U. S. N.. all brother officers of the 
hridegronm. The latter as well as the 
other officers were in full dress uniform. 
ond following the ceremony a dinner and 
dance were enjoved. The young bride 
has heen the recinient of a number of 
delightful social courtesies since the an- 
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uncement of her engagement. Satur- 
day last she was the guest of honor at 
a high tea given by Miss Agnes Golden 
at her home on West Twenty-eighth 
street, honors being shared by Miss Julia 
Murray of New York City, who is the 
guest of Miss Golden. Clusters of Eng- 
lish violets, yellow chrysanthemums and 
foliage, with fluffy bows of blue and 
golden tulle were used. Besides the two 
guests of honor, places were arranged for 
Mrs. Jack Somers, Mrs. William Kearne, 
Mrs. Kimball Carter Mooers, Miss Rutit 
Raymond, Miss Constance Cline; Mrs. 
Stanley Guthrie, Miss Isabelle Wintrode, 
Miss Elizabeth Brant, Miss Mary Forve, 
Miss Katherine Murray, Miss Anna Mur- 
ray and Miss Teresa Fallell of New 
York City; Miss Winifred Golden, Miss 
Sallie Gracie, Miss Maude Gracie and 
the guest of the two latter, Miss Sutton 
of Little Rock, Arkansas. Sunday the 
young bride gave a farewell tea to a 
number of her girl friends. Mr. Brown 
is the son of Admiral George Brown. 
He was recently stationed in Honolulu, 
coming direct to Ios Angeles for the 
wedding. The young couple will go east 
after their honeymoon, Mr. Brown hav- 
ing been detailed to service on the At- 
lantic coast for a year. 


Mr. and Mrs. Russell McD. Taylor of 
Berkeley Square returned home this week 
from a delightful eastern trip. They in- 
cluded New York in their itinerary and 
were away several weeks. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Henry of 2430 
West Twenty-seventh street announce 
the engagement of their daughter, Miss 
Vona Lucile Brown to Mr. William Glen 
Fields, son of the late Senator W. C. 
Fields of North Carolina. The wedding 
will take place the latter part of the 
month and will be a simple affair with 
only relatives present. owing to the re- 
cent bereavement of the family. 


Notably brilliant will be the big ball 
which Mr. Thomas Brown will give for 
his cousin, Miss Eleanor Banning, De- 
cember 2. The affair will take place 
at-the Banning hall room and four hun- 
dred invitations have been issued for the 
event. 


Mrs. Cosmo Morgan who only recently 
returned home from a northern trip. left 
Saturday of last week for San Francisco 
with Mr. Morgan. who will enjoy a 
much-needed rest of several weeks. 


The State Banking 
Department Supervises 
this bank just as it does 
every other inLosAngeles. 
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4 HERE is an especial interest for Los 


4 6Angelans in “Pleasures and Pal- 
aces, the memoirs of Princess Lazaro- 
vich-Hrebelianovich, since the princess, 
who became noted upon the English and 
French stage as Eleanor Calhoun, is a 
native of this state and for one season a 
few years ago was leading woman of the 
Mission Play at San Gabriel. In this 
volume, however, she does not touch 
upon her Mission Play experiences, ex- 
cept to include a picture of the final 
Seererin mie fiuined San Juan Capistrano 
mission in which she appeared, and only 
treats lightly of her early life on a Si- 
erran ranch and of school days in San 
Jose. The greater part of the exceed- 
ingly interesting book is given up to in- 
timate recollections of the society life of 
London and the continent, for Eleanor 
Calhoun, then but a girl, became the dar- 
ling of the English social world in the 
days when James Russell Lowell was 
ambassador. The drawing room influ- 
ence on English politics is made more 
real through the princess’ comments. She 
devotes but little space to her own dra- 
matic triumphs in England, but dwells 
at length upon her part in carrying into 
effect her own idea for the first pre- 
sentation of a play, it was Shakcspearean, 
in the open air, beneath trees, an event 
of Sreat importance in the development 
of dramatics in the last century. She 
gives a delightful picture of French home 
life in describing the circle in which she 
lived when she yielded to the pleadings 
of the great Coquelin to go to Paris and 
study for the French stage, an ambition 
she pursued until she had the honor of 
taking the leading part in a production 
at the Odeon. There was a pretty ro- 
mance between the talented California 
girl and the Servian prince, and she tells 
it with a graceful display of modesty. 
Prince Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich was 
regarded as a pretender to the throne of 
his country, but previous to his marriage 
to Miss Calhoun he had publically issued 
a declaration that he had no kingly aspi- 
rations, desiring merely to work for a 
greater Serbia, an ambition to which his 
American wife gave herself up utterly. 
The cost chapter of the memoirs is de- 
voted to the new world of vital action 
which this marriage opened to the west- 
erm eirl, who had gone from a small 
Visalia ranch to become the friend and 
intimate of royalty and who allows the 
public to share in the delightful friend- 
ships she formed in the polite world of 
Europe. (“Pleasures and Palaces.” By 
Princess Lazarovich - Hrebelianovich. 
Century Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Defenseless America” 


Hudson Maxim is thoroughly con- 
vinced that the United States will have 
to fight the winner of the present war 
and in ‘“Defenseless America” he at- 
tempts to sound a warning and to tell us 
what should be done to protect ourselves 
from this catastrophe. If he fails to be 
convincing in his argument, it is not he- 
cause of lack of sincerity; rather, because 
of this very sincerity. a reader with pa- 
cific tendencies will be inclined to seek 
defense for those whom Mr. Maxim 
treats with such scant courtesy. In the 
opinion of this distinguished inventor, a 
pacihst is not only without patriotism 
but he is also lacking in intelligence, he 
belongs to a lower order of mentality and 
is to be treated with contempt. Such a 
fiierod Of attack is certain to fail to 
win converts. Arbitration, Mr. Maxim 
holds, while a good thing for settling 
minor difficulties, is bound to become po- 
litical, hence, corrupt, and it cannot de- 
cide matters of fundamental racial and 
Watioveal import. Waris at times isé- 
fied, but only when the evil it seeks to 
remedv is greater than the evils of war. 
Just why such a war should be forced on 
the United States by the winner of the 
present conflict is not made nlain and the 
attitude assumed by the author through- 
out the hook does not incline the reader 
to accept Mr. Maxim’s ipse dixit. Grant- 
ijeecnat this country must ficht the win- 
ner, why are we to believe the army and 
Navy requirements he savs are essential 
will be sufficient to protect us?) Why, 
for instance, should our navy be “sec- 
ond only to England’s,” as he suggests? 
If England wins now, we must fight her, 
and even if she loses, it is inconceivable 
that her naval superiority will be shaken 
and equally inconceivable that she should 
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allow a known enemy like Germany to 
overwhelm a potential ally like the Unit- 
ed States. Mr. Maxim deals a famous 
donor of public libraries and a more or 
less notorious ichthyologist shrewd raps, 
but such men do not form the bulwark olf 
the pacifist cause; or the greater, more 
scientific advocates Mr. Maxim seems to- 
tally ignorant—at least, he does not once 
mention them. Either he has never heard 
of them or finds their arguments com- 
pletely unanswerable and so does not 
venture in their well-defended fields. If 
Mr. Maxim’s book were written with 
one-half the coherence, logic and skiil 
displayed in Norman Angel’s volumes, it 
would be of vaiue to the cause of pre- 
paredness; as it is, it is more likely to 
render the indifferent hostile to the ques- 


tion. (“Defenseless America.” By Hud- 
son Maxim. MHearst’s International Li- 
brary Co. Bullock’s.) 


Stirring Book for Boys 

Every boy who reads “Gold Seekers 
of '49” is going to enjoy it. How can he 
do otherwise when almost at the start 
there is found a rude map of the gold 
regions, sewed in the lning of a mys- 
terious stranger’s coat. The author, Ed- 
win L. Sabin, has already won an as- 
sured position as a writer of boys’ books, 
and this is another of the Trail Blazers 
Series which has the indorsement of 
Franklin K. Mathews, chief librarian of 
the Boy Scouts of America. Wisely 
avoiding any possibility of comparison 
with that classic “The Boy Emigrants,” 
the author has his boy hero and the lad’s 
farier teogmuamioriia by way of Pan- 
ama, giving him an opportunity to tell 
something of the early history of the 
spot which has been the scene of Ameri- 
Can e€nsinecerine AcChicvemcil:, meniee Te 
front of the book are valuable resumes of 
the history of California and Panama. 
Sabin makes use of that interesting inci- 
dent also utilized by Stewart Edward 
White in one of his recent books of hav- 
ing a San Franciscan refuse to carry a 
trunk for fifty cents, but give the trunk’s 
owner a sum to have him carry it him- 


self. (“Gold Seekers of 49." By Edwin 
a aii. Lippincott seo. Bul 
lock’s.) —_——~~- 


“Treasure” 

Love, a happy home with a devoted 
family working together, this is the 
“Treasure” of W. Dane Bank’s book of 
that name, although there is another sort 
of treasure 1 it, toommmamit 15 imepoimt-— 
ing the moral, rather too much empha- 
sized, of the superiority of the one kind 
over the other that the author waads his 
theme. Two young men of a manufac- 
turing town marry on the same day, the 
one for a fortune and the other for love. 
Their subsequent development is traced. 
Perhaps, a critical reader will consider 
that the indifference of the one couple to 
money is almost unnatural while the val- 
ue which the other puts upon it is over- 
drawn, but the author started out to 
prove an hypothesis and he uses no half 
measures, There are several dramatic 
situations to leaven the sweet concoc- 
tion. (“Treasure.” By W. Dane Bank. 
George H. Doran Co. Bullock's) 


Current School Events 

Wednesday—t1:15 at Cumnock—Miss Mar- 
jorie Lacey -Baker will give a reading of 
J. M. Barrie’s play, ‘‘Alice-Sit-by-the- 
Fire.’ No charge for admission. All 
are welcome. 

Wednesday—2:00 at Cumnock-—Miss Helen 
A. Brooks will talk on “The Apprecia- 
tion of Art.” 

Thursday—2:00 at Cumnock—Lecture by 
Miss Helen A. Brooks, “TheAppreciation 
of Literature.” Illustrative readings by 
Mrs. Katherine Wisner McCluskey. 

Miss Marjorie Lacey-Baker, principal 
of the Cumnock School of Expression, 
will give a public reading of one of the 
most delightful plays from the pen of 
the most charmingly whimsical of play- 
wrights, Sir J. M. Barrie, next Wednes- 
day morning. She has chosen “Alice-Sit- 
by-the-Fire,” used as a starring vehicle 
by Ethel Barrymore. Miss Lacey-Baker, 
though comparatively a newcomer here, 
is well known in artistic and_ literary 
circles in Boston, and is a graduate of 
the Leland Powers school of that city. 

Boys of the Harvard Military School 
play, the last league game against the 
South Pasadena High School today on 
Harvard Common. 

Dean William MacCormack gave the 
first of his weekly talks on Old Testa- 
ment history at the Westlake School for 
Girls this week. 
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California Wild Flower Seeds 


Why not sow that vacant lot or piece of waste 
ground with California Wild Flower Seeds? 
in early and get the benefit of the rains. 
quickly and will convert that waste spot into a marvel 
of beauty for many months. Write for my free pamph- 
let ‘‘How to Beautify the Vacant Lot’’ and enclose 15c 
for a copy of the new edition of my illustrated booklet, 
California Wild Flowers,’’ describing over 100 beauti- 
ful species with notes on their culture and care. 


SPECIALISTS FOR CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWER 


Put them 
They grow 


SEEDS AND NATIVE PLANTS 


345 S. MAIN ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





BOOKS 








WANTED 


We desire to buy for cash, libraries, sets or individual vol- 


umes of good books; or will make liberal exchanges. 


Phone and we will call: 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 


518 South Hill Street 


Phones: F3250 Main 3859 





Music and Musictans 
(Continued from Page Eleven) 





pianist, announced a recital at the Gamut 
Club. Miss Mora played at the club 
recently and proved to have a dashing 
technical equipment, an over-supply of 
muscle and a profusion of pedal applica- 
tion which clouded the digital perform- 
ance. 


Maud Powell plays at Trinity Audito- 
rium in the Philharmonic course Novem- 
ber 30. She will play a work new to Los 
Angeles, the concerto for violmemoy 
D’Indy and other new works. Mary 
Goodrich Reed ts listed for a violin re- 
cital at the same house November 22. 
Carolina White, the brilliant soprano, 
comes back to Los Angeles November 
29 at the Orpheum. She has the conso- 
lation of knowing she will not meet the 
array of empty seats which faced her a 
few doors away when she sane at the 
Morosco theater about three years ago. 
Frank Egan gambled $500 on her voice 
at that time—and lost. But Carolina still 
has the voice and beauty. 


Members of the Fuhrer de Ziclinski 
trio will be guests of honor at the Jan- 
uary meeting of the Organist’s Guild, at 
dinner, and will give a short program in 
compliment to that organization of which 
Jaroslaw ce Zielinski, pianist, is also a 
member. The program wil! be given py 
Miss Bessie Fuhrer, violinist and Miss 
Lucy Iuhrer. cellist of the trio, assisted 
by Sydney Peck, viola, who will play in 
the Rheinberger auartette, a number 
which lent such brilliance to a recent in- 
vitation recital given by Mr. de Zielin- 
ski, The trio also will play the Nap- 
ranik suite arranged on Russian folk 
melodies by this distinguished exponent 
of the modern Russian school. 


Next Tuesday evening, at Trinity 
Atditorium. the first concert of the El{'s 
Club for the current season wil! he 
given. Several novelties are announced 
for this program. which as usual. will be 
given winder the baton of J. B. Poulin 


In the death of Theodor Leschetitzky. 
in Vienna, last Wednesday the world 
loses its most admired and discussed 
piano teacher. For seventy years he was 
active as pianist and teacher. 
begun his public career in 1845 at the 
age of fifteen, wren he already was an 
artistic performer. lLeschetitzky’s great 
success as a teacher caused many per- 
sons to advertise themselves as exetn- 
plars and instructors in the ‘“Leschetit- 
zky piano method.” while, as a matter 
of fact. he had no fixed method. but 
secured his results by successfullv modi- 
fvine his instruction to the peculiarities 
of his various pupils. He was an indi- 
vidualist rather than a methodist. Among 
the T.os Angeles punils of Leschetitzky 
are Gertrude Cohen. Jode Anderson, Ab- 
hy D’Avirett. Burritt L. Marlowe, Mrs. 
Carter and Miss Virden. 


Fach vear the Gamut Club holds a 
Christmas festivity for the entertainment 
of the members of the theatrical pro- 
fession who are in Los Angeles. Already 
plans are under way for this enioyable 
affair and money is being raised to fi- 
nance it. Last week a concert was given 
at the club house for the latter purpose, 
the participants being Constrance Bal- 
four, Margaret Jarman, Henry Balfour, 


having 





CHICAGO 
DENVER 
ST. LOUIS 
ST. PAUL 


in the popular Los Angeles Limited. 


Pacific Limited 
Best of service, 


Baily at 1:25 p. m. 
Daily at 9:00 a. m. 


vin the 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 
and UNION PACIFIC 


Tickets and Information at 601 So. 
Spring St. and 120 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles, and outside offices. 











Why Buy Books? 


For 2 cents a day or Jess you can have 
the latest fiction and drama as soon as 
published. Yearly Subscriptions, 


BOOK LOVERS’ 
EXCHANGE 


New Applied Arts Department 


314 HOMER LAUGHLIN BLDG. 
Phone F5536 314 South Broadway 





Portrait Studies 
of Childhood for 
Christmas Gifts 


Make Your 
Appointments 
Now 


Nor are grown folks 
neglected | 








Aubrey Burns, Oscar Seiling, Lillian A. 
Smith, Marjorie Ryley, Lorna Gregg and 
Marjorie Nichols. With such an array 
of talent as this, little wonder that the 
program was of unusual excellence. 


Carl Preyer, who ten years ago was 
teaching piano in Los Angeles and who 
is back again for the winter. recently is- 
sued through the Ditson firm a book of 
piano studies especially directed toward 
the cultivation ef the wrist movement in 
playing. 
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# In the World of Amateur Sports # 





eS Saturday and Sunday afforded 


ideal golf weather, with just enough 
snap in the air to add “pep” to the game 
and ail the country club courses, as well 
as the municipal course in Griffith Park, 
were crowded. Principal interest to in- 
nocent bystanders who frequent all the 
clubs centered about the events at the 
Los Angeles Country Club, where I. W. 
Shirley is proving the autumn sensation. 
In addition to qualifying as one of the 
semi-finals in the fali handicap, Saturday, 
Shirley won the Class A weekly sweep- 
stake and put his second leg on the 
Julius A. Brown trophy. His score was 
79, which with his handicap of 10 gave 
him a net 69 and won him the sweepstake 
and the Brown cup, which he has only 
to win once more to make his own. In 
the fourth round of the fall handicap he 
G@eteated VW. H. Young, 2 and 1. The 
other semi-finalists in this event are John 
W. Wilson, who defeated EL. G. Howard, 
Zand 1; Dr. Spinks, who defeated Mc- 
Call, 4 and 3, and A. J. Barrett, who won 
eimele tiomas, 1 up. Dr. J. S. Hunt of 
Santa Monica won the Class B weekly 
sweepstakes with a net 72. 

Out at Midwick the fall handicap of 
that club is just beginning, the qualiiying 
round having been played Saturday. 5S. 
W. Foresman was the winner, turning 
in a net score of 70. His gross was &6 
and he has a handicap of 16. E. 5S. Arm- 
strong, Pacifle coast champion, failed to 
Quality. Armstrong has been 11! and this 
was his first appearance on the links for 
several weeks. He had a gross of 8&4, 
which with his handicap of 2 gave him 
a met of 82, too high to qualify im the 
first sixteen. Drawings for the first round 
are as follows: Foresman meets Stanley 
Smith; W. K. Jewett meets E. B. Wash- 
burn; R. G. Neustadt meets A. McDon- 
ald; H. W. Buckingham meets I. D. 
Guyer; J. McWilliams meets Ralph Har- 
ris; H. R. Johnstone meets W. H. Davis; 
E. R. Williams meets W. D. Card; J. 
V. Eliot meets B. F. Bundy. Leigh D. 
Guyer won the match play against par 
for a club cup, Saturday. He ifimished 
Meepegeainst par. J. V. Eliot finished 
even and S. W. Foresman was third with 
one down to par. 

In the weekly ball sweepstakes Satur- 
day at San Gabriel, T. A. O’Donnell and 
M. S. Vosburg tied for first. O’ Donnell 
had 93 gross, handicap 20, net /3. Vos- 
burg’s score was 85 gross, handicap 12, 
net 73. In match play against bogey at 
Annandale last Saturday there was also 
a tie. Arthur Braly and Howard J. Fish 
each finished 7 up. Fish has a 12 handi- 
cap and Braly a 4. 


Molla Bjurstedt Wins the Laurels 

It has happened—the impossible—and 
May Sutton Bundy has been defeated on 
the tennis court. Another demonstra- 
tion of the old adage that “youth will be 
served” has placed Molla Bjurstedt, of 
Norway, indisputably at the head of the 
women tennis players of this country, 
which virtually means the world. South- 
ern supporters of Mrs. Bundy believe 
that when these two players meet at 
Long Beach Thanksgiving Day there 
will be a different tale to tell, but they 
are as quick as was their sportsmanlike 
favorite in conceding to Miss Bjurstedt 
full credit for her wonderful victory in 
San Francisco last Sunday, when she 
won 10-8, 6-2. Molla Bjurstedt had a 
taste of real old time Sutton form in the 
early part of their San Francisco match, 
since Mrs. Bundy took the lead 4-1 and 
when the games stood 5-2 had the score 
at 40-15. Just at this moment she ap- 
peared to weaken and the fighting spirit 
of the Norwegian girl finally brought the 
eames around to 8-8, at which point she 
took the lead and won the set 10-8. Had 
Mrs. Bundy won this first set at any of 
the several times she needed but one 
point it would, probably, have had little 
effect on the result of the match, beyond 
making the score look a little more even. 
Mrs. Bundy’s old-time stamina was lack- 
ing. She played her same vigorous game, 
skillfully handling her powerful drive, 
but under the strain of an opponent who 
is her equal and her junior, she was un- 
equalsto tue task before her. This is 
not to the discredit of Miss Bjurstedt, 
even in the best days of the world-cham- 
pion May Sutton she would have been a 
worthy oppvonent. Mrs. Hazel Hotch- 
kiss Wightman, herselt a former Ameri- 
can champion and erstwhile Californian, 
was the third competitor in the northern 
round robin tournament for women. She 
was defeated by both Miss Bjurstedt and 
Mrs. Bundy, the latter winning from her 
Saturday 6-2, 4-6, 6-4. The strain of this 
match is believed to have affected Mrs. 
Bundy’s game Sunday against Miss Bjur- 


stedt. In an exhibition match Saturday 
Miss Fiorence Sutton defeated the Nor- 
wegian girl, but as Florence is no match 
for her sister it cannot be believed that 
Miss Bjurstedt showed her best form in 
that match. Following the defeat of 
May, Sunday, the Sutton sisters had the 
satisfaction of defeating Miss Bjurstedt 
and Mrs. Wightman in an exhibition 
doubles match, 6-3, 7-5. Close of the 
round robin matches marked the close 
of the Pacihc Coast Tournament, one of 
the most successful ever held. Dr. Sum- 
ner Hardy, president of the Pacitic Coast 
Lawn Tennis Association, awarded the 
cups to the winners in the various events. 
In the round robin tournament at Long 
Beach there will be two more competi- 
tors than in the north. Miss Florence 
Sutton will be a regular competitor and 
in addition Miss Mary Browne, three 
times American champion, will play. Ten- 
nis enthusiasts will not be astonished if 
Miss Browne proves the greatest sur- 
prise among the California girls for the 
Norwegian wonder. She was out of form 
this summer, but is one of the finest 
women players ever developed by the 
game. —_——_—- 
Good Polo Sport at Midwick Field 

Southern California’s winter polo sea- 
son has begun in earnest and inter-city 
rivalries are being invoked to add zest 
to the sport. Out at Midwick last Sat- 
urday the polo men were divided by 
affiliations into Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena teams. The Los Angeles aggrega- 
tion, composed of Harold Cook, 1; Harry 
Weiss, 2; Reggie Weiss, 3, and Carlton 
Burke, back, defeated by a score of 5 
to 1% the Pasadena team. Dr. Z. T. Mal- 
aby, 1; John B. Miller, 2; Robert Neu- 
stadt, 3, and Hugh Drury, back. Wed- 
nesday this same Pasadena team won 
from its rivals, 6 to 434, but in this con- 
test several inexperienced player substi- 
tuted for a time on the Los Angeles or 
“Red” team. The matches were the oc- 
casion for large gatherings of society 
folk at the club and a dinner-dance fol- 
lowed the Saturday game. 


Thanksgiving Day at San Gabriel 

San Gabriel Country Club announces 
its annual Thanksgiving golf tournament 
for next week. Entries are to close 
November 24, the qualifying round will 
be held Thursday and the finals Satur- 
day. Trophies will be awarded for the 
best net and gross scores. It is re- 
ported that since the San Gabriel course 
was remodeled players do not find it 
easy to get around below an eighty-five 
score. —_—_—_—. 
Polo Activities at Coronado 

Sixteen polo ponies belonging to Julius 
and Max Fleischmann of Cincinnati have 
arrived at Coronado, where preparations 
for a brilliant polo season are being 
made. An old sport is to be revived at 
Coronado this winter, where the country 
club is laying out a steeplechase course. 
The course will be 2,000 yards long, with 
jumps every 250 yards. The polo season 
at Coronado will open January 1 to 3, 
with competition for the Jessop polo 
trophy. The annual tournament, the 
most important on this coast, will be 
held March 1 to 20. Major Colin C. 
Ross, who was missing from California 
last winter again will be in charge of 
polo activities at Coronado. 


Annual Meeting of A. A. Union 


Seward A. Simons of Los Angeles de- 
clined election as president of the Ania- 
teur Athletic Union at its annual meet- 
ing held at the Waldorf Astoria in New 
York this week. Mr. Simons gave as 
reason for refusing the honor the same 
one that he pleaded when he declined, 
this fall, to continue at the head of the 
Southern Pacific section of the union— 
press of business affairs which would not 
permit his devoting sufficient time to ath- 
letic matters. Mr. Simons, however, was 
chosen first vice-president. George J. 
Turner, treasurer of the Southern Atlan- 
tic division, was made president. A rad- 
ical step was taken by the union, in the 
face of considerable opposition, in vot- 
ing to allow women swimmers to regis~- 
ter as amateur athletes and submit rec- 
ords. The 1916 championship meet of 
the Union was awarded to Newark, N. J., 
the exact date to be named later, but 
probably to be the Fridav and Saturday 
following Labor Day. 


S. C. Golf Association Meets 


Annual meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Golf Association was held Friday 
at the California Club to elect officers 
and set dates for club tournaments. The 
result of its deliberations will be pub- 
lished in the next issue of The Graphic. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Los Angeles 


Liberty Beil brought to Los Angeles for 
a few hours. 

Trial ot Meee senmidt for Times dyna- 
milting continues, 

Money lender arrested on suspicion of 
mysterious Pendell murder committed here 
in 1913. 

Y. M. C. A. campaign for greater mem- 
bership. 

General city school bonds to amount of 
$1,651,000 sold. 

California 


San Diego Day celebrated at southern 
exposition. 

United States Navy department takes up 
sixty ue sections of oil land in Taft dis- 
rict. 

Fruit growers hold convention at Vi- 
salia. 


United States 

Booker T. Washington dies at Tuskegee. 

President Wilson appeais to Utah gov- 
ernor for pardon of a murderer. 

Chicago doctor practices euthanasia in 
allowing defective baby to die. 

Bids for United States battleships re- 
jected as too high. 

Caruso sings at opening of New York 
grand opera season. 


Foreign 


Allies embargo 
Greece, 

Servian army said to be surrounded by 
Austrians, Germans and Bulgarians. 

Reported that German warship fleet has 
left Baltic for North Sea. 

British statesmen’s visit to Paris re- 
vives peace rumors. 

Tnglish hospital ship sunk by mine. 
Russians claim gains in vicinity of Riga. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Non-Coal 026783 

U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
Nov. 12, 1915. 

Notice is hereby given that Alice [liza- 
beth Bailey whose post-office address is 
Cornell, California, did, on the 12th day 
of June, 1915, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 0267838, to 
purchase the NEY4w NE%, Section 15, 
Township 1 S., Range 19 W, S. B. Mer 
idian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the “Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, One 
Hundred, the stone estimated at $60, ana 
the land $40; that said applicant will of- 
fer final proof in suport of his applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the 25th day 
of January, 1916, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
California, at 10:00 a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before enry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 


1B 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sept. 17, 1915. 

Non-Coal. 0258501 

Notice is hereby given that Ida KE. 
Rundle, whose post-office address is 1445 
S. Flower St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 9th day of January, 1915, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 025501, to purchase the N% NEM, Sec- 
tion 19, Township 1 S., Range 17 W., 8S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3. 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the “Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at $200, 
the stone estimated at $100 and the iand 
$100; that said applicant will offer final 
proof in support of his application and 
sworn statement on the 29th day of No- 
vember, 1915, before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, at 10:00 a, m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the en- 


try. 
No withdrawals. 
JOHN D. ROCHE, 





ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE WHY ORDER 
OF SALE OF REAL ESTATE SHOULD 
NOT BE MADE 

In the Superior Court of the State of 
California, in and for the County of Los 
Angeles, 

In the Matter of the Estate of Margaret 
Asbury, Deceased. 

It Is Ordered, By the Court, that all 
persons interested in the estate of said 
deceased, appear before said Superior 
Court on the Ist day of December, 1913, at 
10 o’clock A. M. of said day, at the Court 
Room of said Superior Court, Department 
2 thereof, in the Court House, in said 
County of Los Angeles, State of California, 
to show cause why an order should not be 
granted to the administrator of said es- 
tate to sell so much of the real estate of 
said deceased aS may be necessary to 
pay debts and costs of administration or 
for the best interests of the estate. 

And that a copy of this order be pub- 
lished at least four successive weeks in 
“The Graphic,” a newspaper printed and 
published in said County of Los Angeles. 

JAMES C. RIVES, 
Judge of Superior Court. 
Dated October 25th, 1915. 
“ee. ohaw, Jr., Attormey. 


WANTED—By woman alone, in suburban 
town, quiet neighborhood, where there 
is demand for housecleaning,—an unfur- 
nished, outside room, tne rent of which 
may be earned by work either indoors 
or OU Soft water region preferred. 
Address E. F. B., care of The Graphic. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted an! euiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, ete., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 








Service 
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The Law Names Your Heirs 


Our booklet on Wills explains the disposition of your es- 
tate in case of your death without making a will. 


Call or write for a copy of this booklet. 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


German Americaneaz Bank 


Savings—Commercial—Trust 


SEVENTH AND SPRING STREETS 


LOS ANGELES 











Remember 





High grade bodies of latest designs, imported 
and domestic material for top and seat covers. 


High grade painting in newest shades 


BENTEL & MACKEY, 1035 South Grand Ave. 


COMPLETE AUTOMOBILE EQUIPMENT 


All our work is 
stamped with 











Shooters Attention! 


Shoot that duck, quail or rabbitt after Oct. 
15th with a new L. C. Smith, Parker, 


Ithaca or Fox shotgun. 


‘*Good Shooting Goods’’ 










‘Quality 













All the new up-to-date models carried 


in stock. 


TUFTS-LYON ARMS COMPANY 


428 South Spring Street 
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Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 


394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Paving Contractors 
7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 


H IGH-PRICED oil stocks, particular- 


ly Union, again this week held 
the center of interest on the Los An- 
geles stock exchange. Union made a 
sharp advance late last week to $69 and 
has hovered about that figure down to 
this writing. Occasional small lot sales 
at a slightly lower quotation were made 
but calls for large blocks at figures two 
or three points higher did not uncover 
any sellers. It was rumored that heavy 
buying orders at $70 were in the hands 
of several brokers. Amalgamated is 
firm at $81 and there has been a good 
demand for Associated at $58.50, which 
igs an advance of several points over the 
figures prevailing last week. 

Citizens’ National Bank was the ob- 
ject of heavy trading early in the week. 
The activity in this stock began Sat- 
urday when a large block was sold at 
$245. Monday 100 shares changed 
hands at a similar figure. This seems 
to have absorbed all the stock offered 
and frequent calls have failed to develop 
any further sales. Los Angeles Pavesi 
ment is firm at 40 cents, with limited 
trading. 

Oatman mining stocks have shown a 
slight recovery from the unexpected 
slump of late last week. Tom Reed, re- 
garded as one of the best securities of 
tat district, went down to $1.75 last 
Friday from $2.45, the quotation which 
prevailed before the directors passed the 
regular monthly dividend. It has steadily 
improved this week and is now firm at 
$2.10. All the other Oatman stocks suf- 
fered with Tom Reed. Fessenden showed 
the best recovery and is now a free seller 
at steadily advancing prices. Lexington 
Mining Company has been listed by the 
exchange and was given its first call yes- 
terday. here are several applications 
for listing of mining shares now before 
the listing committee of the exchange. 
Directors of United Eastern, the highest 
priced Oatman district stock, were elected 
Wednesday. The former directors all 
retain their positions and the following 
officers were chosen: President, Frank A. 
Keith; vice-cresident and superintendent, 
George W. Long; treasurer, R. 1. Rogers; 
secretary, Wallace K. Keith. 

There were no sales of bonds reported, 
although the general bullish tone of the 
market resulted in greater strength in 
quotations, 


Banks and Bankers 


In its excellent monthly financial lfet- 
ter, the Farmers “and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles sounds an 
optimistic note regarding business pros- 
pects. The bank believes “Prosperity 
will come while the war lasts,” but adds 
“when the war ends we will have new 
conditions to meet.” Summing up the 
present status of business the letter says: 
“With some of the manufacturing con- 
cerns of the United States pushed to the 
utmost limit to fulfill their contracts, 
with many more of them reasonably em- 
ployed, with the crops of the nation safe- 
ly gathered and on their way to market, 
trade conditions everywhere during the 
rest of the year should be excellent. The 
Pacific coast seems to have been slower 
than the rest of the nation to respond 
to improved conditions, but we believe 
an improvement even here at last to be 
er enand.” 


Although bank deposits in many cities 
throughout the country have reached 
new high totals within the last two 
weeks, even Kansas banks finding them- 
selves with a plethora of deposits—which 
is a hitherto unknown condition in the 
harvest time—higher rates of interest are 
predicted by many bankers, including 
George M. Reynolds. president of the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago. Mr. Reynolds notes 
that Chicago has been called upon from 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Minneapolis and 
Kansas City for more rediscounts, which, 
of course, means that Chicago will aslc 
money of New York. “It ail shows,” 
says Mr. Reynolds, “that the present talk 
of increase in business is not merely an 
expression of a wish but a statement of 
conditions.” 


New York banks will, almost without 
exception, be able to maintain their pres- 
ent dividends by their record of earn- 
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ings im the last fiscal year. While many 
of them felt the effect of a somewhat 
unremunerative money market, increased 
earnings are made possible in several 
cases through the appreciation in value 
of securities held as investments. 


Commonwealth Trust Company of 
Pittsburg has purchased the assets and 
assuined the habilities of the Commer- 
cial National Bank of that city and the 
two institutions are to be consolidated, 
The Commercial Bank has been in opera- 
tion thirty years. 

Comptroller of the Currency John 
Skelton Williams is backing up his re- 
cent statement that certain national 
banks, chiefly in the middle west, have 
been charging extortionate rates on loans 
to farmers. Williams mentions, but not 
by name, one western bank which from 
May 1 to June 23 made 174 loans, at times 
varying from five days to five months, 
in amounts from $4 to $112, upon which 
he states that the rate was fram 10 to 
15 per cent in a comparatively few in- 
stances, from 25 to 50 per cent in many 
cases and from 100 to 600 per cent in 
humerous cases, on one loan was 800 per 
cent, on another was 1,200 per cent and 
on two was 1,600 per cent. One man 
who borrowed $6 for five days was charg- 
ed $1, or at the rate of 1,820 per cent per 
annum, Agricultural papers throughout 
the country have been greatly aroused 
by Williams’ exposures. 

Improved business conditions in Ar- 
gentina are reported by the Buenos 
Ayres branch of the National City Bank 
of New York. Business failures in Sep- 
tember aggregated about half the num- 
ber, measured in assets and liabilities, re- 
ported in the same month last year. The 
country, however, faces a grave situation 
in the labor problem, due to the great 
enugration of laborers to Europe in re- 
sponse to the mobilization calls from 
their various countries. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Distribution of $25 a share to Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company stockholders 
has been ordered by the directors. The 
distribution is to be paid out of the sur- 
plus resulting from the sale of the larger 
part of the company’s fleet and the con- 
sequent reduction in capital stock. It 
will be payable December 15 to stock- 
holders of record December 4. The di- 
rectors state that after making provis- 
ion for this payment the company will 
still have $1,000,000 in its treasury, in ad- 
dition to seven ships which are yet to be 
sold. It is estimated that there will be 
an additional $2,000,000 to distribute to 
stockholders, meaning at least $10 a 
share, 


Corporate financing in the United 
States in October amounted to $210,000,- 
000, the highest for any month of the 
year except February. These figures do 
not include loans made here by foreign 
governments or by states and munici- 
palities. In 1914 corporate financing in 
October amounted to $69,500,000 and the 
same month of 1913 to $92,000,000. 


Adams Express Company has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1 a 
share out of net earnings from express 
business and not revenue from invest- 
ments held by the trustees. The divi- 
dend is payable December 1. 


Standard Oil of California will pay its 
regular quarterly dividend of $2.50 a 
share December 15. The books close 
today. 


It is reported that the number of stock- 
holders in the United Cigars Company 
has increased 110 per cent in the last 
year, bringing the number of stockhold- 
ers up to 800. 


Railroads of the United States spent 


$10,000,000 for newspaper advertising in 
the fiscal year of 1914-1915. 


Utah Consolidated Mining Company 
has declared the usual quarterly dividend 
of 50 a share, payable December 2 to 
holders of record November 20. 


International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany has contracted to take 400,000 bar- 
rels of Mexican Petroleum fuel oil yearly 
for the ships Finland and Kroonland, 
which, as soon as the Panama Canal is 
re-opened, will resume their regular trips 
between New York and the Pacific coast. 


Kixempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. 


In buying from us you buy 


direct from the owner of the bonds. 
Why Take A 
Chance? 


GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 
W. OSBORN, of San Francisco, 


R. president of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific, addressed 
the Los Angeles Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation Thursday evening on the sub- 
ject of insurance rates in this city. The 
object of Mr. Osborn’s visit to Los An- 
geles was to make the local agents fully 
conversant with all the reasons for strict 
rulings of the Pacific board relative to 
local risks. He supplied the brokers 
with information which they, in turn, 
inay pass on to their clients in explain- 
ing the slightly higher cost of insurance 
which now prevails here. Mr. Osborn 
Poucwied On alle poimtseot the Los An- 
geles situation, the high ratio of losses 
here recently, the closing of fire houses 
under the two-platoon department sys- 
tem and the steps which merchants must 
take in providing protection in order to 
obtain lower rates. His remarks were 
well received. 


Extension of time until the first of 
the year has been granted by the Cali- 
fornia state insurance department to the 
Ancient Order of United Workmen to 
effect a solution of its financial difficul- 
ties, which the state authorities intimate 
have been caused by inadequate rates. 
It is possible that the order in California 
will follow the example of the New York 
grand lodge and liquidate. The organ- 
ization seems to be in a bad way, the 
examination by the state disclosing that 
it had outstanding nearly $300,000 in un- 
paid death claims, with practically no as- 
sets, while the premium revenue is con- 
stantly decreasing through dropping of 
policies of holders unable to pay in- 
creased rates. Ihe majomtetetieep al 
icy holders are men well past middle age. 


Thursday noon the Pacific Mutual 
home office agency gave a luncheon in 
honor of D. M. Baker, vice-president, 
and C. I. D. Moore, secretary of the 
company. Thirty agents were present. 
John Newton Russell, Jr, manager of 
the home office agency, acted as toast- 
master. One object of the meeting was 
to explain to the agents the new “mul- 
tiple policy” which the company is issu- 
ing, an outstanding feature of which is 
that although it is a life policy, in case 
of accidental death twice the face amount 
is paid to the insured's beneficiary. ‘The 
Pacific Mutual glee club added to the 
gayety of the occasion. 


san Diego now has a mutual autoinv- 
bile insurance company of its own, 
known as the American Indemnity Com- 
pany, which was licensed last month. 
The concern issues coverage against loss 
by fire, collision and theft. Its liability 
for fire and collision is reinsured down 
to $2500 net but liability under theft cov- 
erage is unlimited. It charges two-thirds 
manual rates. 


H. R. Mann of San Francisco, for 
Many years Pacific coast manager of the 
New York Underwriters, died last week 
at St. Francis hospital in the northern 
city, following an operation for appendi- 
citis. Mann was well known in Los An- 
geles and, indeed, on the entire Pacific 
coast, where he had been associated with 
the insurance business for forty years. 
At one time his office had the general 
agency on the coast for as many as eigh- 
teen companies. 


TYPEWRITERS 


The Lowest Prices in the Neatest Type- 
Writer Store on the Coast 
JOHN W. MACK 
215 Mercantile Place Phone F 1775 
All Make Typewriters, Supplies and Re- 
puiring 

a 
ARCHIBALD SIESSIONS 
Organist and Pianist 
Studio 110 Blanchard Hal] 


Organist and Choirmaster 
Christ Church 


RUDOLPH BRAND 
Violin School 


431 8. Van Ness Ave, Phone 56521 
Circular on request. 


KARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Director Music First M. E. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bide. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach, Los An- 
eles, Cal. 


ees ee 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home F 8037 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


Some people have made 
money by taking chances. 

A great many more have lost 
it in the same way. 

By depositing a part of your 
salary each week in the Secur- 
ity Trust & Savings Bank you 
are assured, that your money is 
absolutely safe; that it is avail- 
able when needed; that the in- 
terest will draw interest and 
that your savings are exempt 
from taxation. 

Over $44,000,000 of resources 
guarantee these things to over 
92,000 depositors. 


Why take a chance? 


J. F. Sartori, President 

TGURITY tRcst 

& SAVINGS BAN K. 
Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


$43 000,000.00 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


Resources over 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


First _ Spring } 
Mr. Teamster 


--Why hold the 


cars unnecessarily 
by driving on the 
tracks? It is dan- 
gerous—it inconven- 
iences the public. 


cM 


Los AngelesRailway 


mere tnan1é¢000 peopie 
are patrons of the bank 
that pays FIVE PER CENT 
om Savings. 


HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK. 


The Bank of Thrift" 
SECOND FLOOR. - SPRING AT FOURTH. 


NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS OF 
HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK. 
pursuance of a resolution and order of 
the Board of Directors of the Hibernian 
Savings Bank, a corporation, unanimously 
adopted at a regular meeting of said 
Board, held on the 18th day of October, 
1915, a special meeting of the stockholders 
of said corporation has been called for and 
will be held in the office and principal 
place of business of said corporation, to- 
wit, at its banking room, Second Floor 
Hibernian Building, Southeast corner of 
Fourth and Spring Streets, in the City of 
Los Angeles, County of Los Angeles, State 
if California, on Wednesday, the 12th day 
of January, 1916, at the hour of Three 
o’clock on the afternoon of that Gay, Lor 
the purpose of considering and acting upon 
the proposition of increasing the capital 
stock of said corporation from Three Hun- 
dred Fifty Thousand Dollars ($350,000), 
consisting of Three Thousand Ifive Ilun- 
dred (38,500) shares, of the par value of 
One Hundred Dollars (Si)00)eeaem, to the 
amount of ive Hundred Thousand Dollars 
($500,000), to consist of Five Thousand 
(5,000) shares, of the par value of One 
Hundred Dollars ($100) each, and to trans- 
act all such other business as properly 
pertains to or is connected with such in- 

crease of capital stock. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
Dated this 18th day of October, 1915. 
A. M. GIBBS, 
Secretary of Hibernian Savings 
Bank, a corporation, 
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CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME OFFICERS 


& 
W. H. HOLL ; 
San FranciSCO) \eeessmin iia 
4S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring Capital, $1,000,000. 


Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


A. J. WATERS, P ident. 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier, 
S. W. Cor. Third and Spring Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus $500,000; 
= «| Undivided Profits, $235,441.61. 














“ IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK GEORGE CHAFFEY, President. 
As GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, Cashier. 
econd Floor, Hibernian Bldg. Capital, $325,000.00. 
22 QO Spring and Fourth. Surplus and Profits, $35,250.00. 
ih e ee ee 
ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA aoe os eee 
‘ O S | D 4 “~N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring cree $500,000.00;, Surplus and 
n aie ally ndivide rofits, $200.000. 
OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK Wi, ONYNGR, Bresident._ 
You ate cordially in- Going Limit Two Days 401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth. a er a a are pnd 











eee wee aati Return Limit Good Until 
_M. ELLIOTT, President. 
” Peewee, “eadauarters December 31 J, IRST NATIONAL BANK Ww. 'T. & HAMMOND, Cashier. 
fe acific Exposition: ; Ios wecor. gs hn anaiche Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
f is Bet aed a Stopovers at Any Point . W. Cor. seventh and spring OA A aa Deposits 
i r comror an ac=- , 3 ¢ 
commodation. Rest ° . - We ; i - 
rooms for men and wo- Fight Trains Daily ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK =. “i, "Rosetti, Cashier, 
eee set. Oltice a Corner Fourth and Main Capital, gee, 00). SON 
the Sunset theatre with Choice of Two Routes Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 
comfortable seats, pipe 4 ; ae (9 
organ and_ illustrated Coast Line—Valley Line —_——$_—=——" 
ees ae e)y Leave Los Angeles 1:40 8.10 
i The Coaster Arrive San Francisco 10:55 p.m. T @ 
Shorelineltd ketenes Aneoae A om e Saint 
if Los Angeles.. 5:00 p.m. 
Seashore Ex. Arrive Saf iancisee 10:10 a.m. a P 9 
i Los Angeles.. 6:00 p.m. f C f 
THE OWL eres poenearess [rain of Comfort 
L Los Angeles.. 7:30 p.m. ° ° ° 
No. 49 Arrive San Francisco 12:50 p.m. An appropriate name for this excellent train. 
THE WARK «© Leaeehos Angeles. 8:00 p.m. Experienced travelers have named it thus. A 
Valley Fxoress Lc2ve, gs Angeles. .10:00 p.m. train that is fast, with a service that is of the 
i y p Arrive San Francisco 4:10 p.m. | S - 
- | usual Santa Fe standard. Dining car under 
Sunsetlimited Leave Los Angeles..10:15 p.m. 
Arrive San Francisco 1:00 p.m. Fred Harvey Management. When you go to 





San Francisco, Oakland and Berkeley, take the 


Buy Sleeping Car Space Early S : t 
alnt. 


Los Angeles Offices 


212 West Seventh Street Departs 5:00 P. M. Daily 


Peveversas = Southern Pacific 


Phones 60641; Main 8322 
Station Fifth and Central The Exposition Line 1915 


> 


Santa Fe City Office, 334 So. Spring St. 
Phone any time day or night—60941—Main 738 
Santa Fe Station A-5130—Main 8225 
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You Will Realize Why Our Customers Are 
Pleased With Our Service If You Use 


“|. A. GAS” ORANGE EMPIRE TROLLEY TRIP 






























: THROUGH THE ‘‘KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE” 
| A Combination of Comfort, Convenience c() PAYS ALL Los Angeles to 


and Economy TRANSPORTATION 





San Bernardino 


. r*” EXPENSE | Riverside 
| Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation Including All Side Trips | Redlands 


Ni RESERVED SEAT | And All Their Scenes 


Main 8920 
of Beauty 

















Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian School and 
Hotel Del Coronado 


; World-Famed Magnolia Ave. 
CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA Regular Tariff Prevails — 
* American Plan Throughout Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnificent view of 


San Timoteo Valley and the Majestic San Bernardino Mountains 

















Exposition Year 
Purchase Tickets and make reservations at Information Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Building, Los Angeles 
ee ORR NAN: or PACIFIC ELECTRIC STATION, PASADENA. GET ONE OF THE NEW FOLDERS 


Coronado Beach, Cal. 





H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 












Where To Buy The Graphic 


VAN NUYS HOTEL LOBBY, Fourth and Main Sts. 
GILLESPIE’S BOOK STORE, 233 Soe. Spring St. 

PARKER’S BOOK STORE, Broadway near Second. 

S. SMITH, 434 So. Hill St. 

INDEPENDENT WAGON, Mercantile & Bdway (West side of St.) 
MERCANTILE STAND, Mercantile & Bdway (East side of St.) 
KODAK STORE, Mercantile Place. 

PLUEKHARP’S, Mereantile Place. 

MERCANTILE STAND, Mercantile & Spring. 

ALEXANDRIA HOTEL LOBBY, 5th & Spring. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC BLDG., Main Waiting Room. 

FOWLER BROS., 747 So. Broadway. 

BULLOCKS, Seventh & Broadwuy. 

HFREBRERT F. RROWN. 190 East Colorado St., Pasadena. 
PACIFIC NEWS AGENCY, San Diego, Cal. 


Hotel Mel $tlonte Del Monte, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA’S PREMIER RESORT 


Open year round. Attractive Fall rates now in effect. 


Finest 18-Hole Golf Course in the West (6300 yards) 
Turf Greens Turf Fairways 
California Championships Held Annually on Del Mente Course 


Forty miles of private auto roads, through medieval forests of pine and cypress, 
ineluding frxmous 17-mile drive; 126 acres of finest gardens and parks in the world 


Swimming Tennis Fishing Shooting Polo Golf Horseback Riding 
Special rates to these remaining for an extended visit. 
For literature and further information address 
CARLOS 8. STANLEY, Manager. 
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A New Breakfast 


Room Curtaining 


—The breakfast room is most thoroughly enjoyed in Southern 
California and Bullock’s drapery designers have conceived this dainty 
Dutch windmill curtaining to add the final touch of attractive coziness. 


—Made of beautiful imported madras with quaint Dutch windmills in 
delft blue. 48 inches wide, so it may be split if desired. $1 yard. Sold 
exclusively by Bullock’s—it’s very new, too. 


New Filet Nets Velvet Covered Pillows § ]/ 


—“Have you ever seen such splendid nets as —-Rich looking velvets with stenciled Chinese 
these for 25c?” The curtain chief said he had motifs are made up in 16x16-inch size and filled 
thought such values impossible. with pure floss. These are cushions to marvel 
—They are 42 inches wide and shown in white over and the price of $1 1s proving irresistible. 
and ecru. Suitable for bedrooms, breakfast 


rooms and dining rooms. 900 yards at Bul- Nursery Pillows 65c 


? ? - 
lock’s for 25c yard. —Made and designed by Bullock’s experts. 


: ‘ 16x16 inches in size, filled with silk floss and 

45-inch Filet Nets 65c covered with fabric bearing nursery designs 

-—In ivory, ecru and white—the finest values in to amuse the little ones. Many styles. See 

filet nets that Bullock’s has ever had the good them Monday in Bullock’s Drapery and Cur- 
fortune to offer, 65c yard. tain Sectionw65c. —Sixth Floor. 


Thanksgiving, Next Week! 


—How about your Dishes, Glassware and Cooking Utensils? 


A Savory Roaster 


—will roast that turkey to the juciest brown that you can imagine —self 
basting, self browning—you will not have to be opening the oven door for 
lear the turkey is becoming too brown or bother basting it every few min- 
utes—just buy a Savory Roaster and you will be sure that your turkey will 
be done to a turn— 

—Blued Steel at 75c and 95c—-Enameled, $1.75, $2.50, $3.00. 


Buy Your Dinnerware at Bullock’s 
—Buy it a piece at a time or as many pieces as you will—Open stock pat- 
terns so that you may add to your set at any time or replace broken and 
chipped dishes—These open stock patterns are carried in the different 
grades of chinas and porcelains covering the range of desire—open stock 
china is a specialty—at Bullock’s. Just a few of the sets described below— Visit the Fifth Floor 


————— 


Encrusted Gold $81.75 The Ivory at $46.45 The Avalon at $29.75 
—Haviland china with en- =a ee ae —Haviland china with at- 
crusted gold border and Wivvale crac’ Me oes tractive conventional bor- 
matt gold handles — 49 tional border—50 pieces, der and gold band — 50- 
pieces, $81.75. $46.45. piece cottage set, $29.75. 


Cut Glass as Gifts Casseroles at $2.50 


—Cut Glass makes ideal gifts—fo. wedding anni- —you will wonder how you ever man- 
versaries and for Christmas—Buy now while Hnes aged to keep house without a casserole 
are complete—Just a few of the items noted— once you have used one— 

Sugars and Creamers at $7.50 pair. —Think of buying a Casserole with 
Vases at SI0Psl2. s00ima prewur nickel plated frame and real Guernsey in- 
Comports at $3.00, $3.50, $4.00. set for $2.50— 

Water Sets at $22.50 and $25.00. —Other Casseroles at $1.50. 

—Then there are other cuttings that are less ex- —Pie Dishes with nickel frames and 
pensive— Guernsey insets at $2.50— 





